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5. The re-integration of Bharatiya Vidya, which is the primary 
object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only l>e attained through a stAdy of 
forces, movements, motives, ideas, forms and art of creative life- 
energy through which it has expressed itself in difTercnf ages as a 
single continuous process. 

6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the student’s power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stage In accordance with 
the highest ideals attained by the great literary masters in the intet- 
leetiial and moral spheres. 

7. The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involve— 

(a) the adoption by the teacher of the Guru attitude which 
consists in taking a personal interest in the student; 
inspiring and encouraging him to achieve distinction 
in his studies; entering into his life with a view' to 
form ideals and remove psychological obstacles; and 
creating in him a spirit of consecration; and 

(b) the adoption by the student of the Shtshya attitude by 
the development of— 

(i) respect for the teacher, 

(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 

(iii) a spirit of service towards the teacher, the institu 
tion, Bharata and Bharatiya Vidya. 

8. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is to teach the younger 
grncration to appreciate and live up to the permanent values of 
Bharatiya Vidya which flowing from the supreme art of creative life- 
energy as represented by Shri Ramachandra, Shri Krishna, Vyasa, 
Buddha, and Mahavira have expressed themselves in modern ilme< 
in the life of Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, and Swami Vivekananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning passion for 
change; not to retain a form or attitude which in the light of modern 
times can be replaced by another form or attitude which is a truer 
and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya Vidya; and 
to capture the spirit afresh for each generation to present it to the 
world. 
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It is long since the cedar tree has. folten, 
hut its fragrance endures^ and will forever- 
seek the four corners of the earth. 

Kahlil Gibran 



You must know that it is no easy thing for 
a principle to become a man's own, unless each 
day he maintain it and hear it maintained, 
as well as work it out in life. 


Epictetus 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series 
of books which, if read, would serve the purpose of pro¬ 
viding higher education. Particular emphasis, however, 
was to be put on such literature as revealed the deeper 
impulsions of India. As a first step, it was decided to 
bring out in English 100 books, 50 of which were to be 
taken in hand almost at once. Each book was to contaiii 
from 200 to 250 pages and was to be priced at Rs. 1-12-0. 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian lan¬ 
guages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu; 
Kannada and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 000 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modem 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the resus¬ 
citation of its fundamental values in their pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the linos of his own temperament 
and capacities; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
and social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order; we seek the creative 
art of life, by the alchemy of which human limitations are 
progressively transmuted, so that man may become the 
kstrument of God, and is able to see Him in all and all 
in Him. 
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The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing wouJd 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and aspiration 
which such books can teach. 

In this series, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be published in a form easily accessible 
to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if they 
illustrate the principles we stand for, will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appre¬ 
ciate currents of world thought, as also the movements of 
the mind in India, which, though they flow through 
different linguistic channels, have a common urge and 
aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University's first venture is the 
Mahabharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalaehari: the second work is on a sec¬ 
tion of it; the Oita by H. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist 
and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was pro¬ 
claimed of the Mahabharata: ^‘What is not in it, is no¬ 
where”. After twenty-five centuries, we can use the same 
words about it. He who knows it not, knows not the 
heights and depths of the soul; be misses the trials and 
tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing 
a code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, 
and speculative thought on human problems that is hard 
to rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Oita, which 
is as the world is beginning to find out, the noblest of 
scriptures and the grandest of sagas in which the climax 
m reached in the wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventli 
Canto. 
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Through such books alone the harmonies underlying^ 
true culture I am convinced, •will one day reconcile the 
disorders of modem life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan’s activity suecessful. 

1, Queen Victobia Road, 

New Delhi: 

M October, 1951. 


Z. M. MUNSHL 
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It was not without considerable misprivin^s that I accepted 
the invitation of Shri Munshiji to write a book oil 
Gandhiji’s view of life, which I attributed more to hia 
favourable predisposition towards me than any outstand¬ 
ing qualification of mine for the task;—especially because 
there are many others much more competent, if called 
upon, to undertake the task and execute it with a conspi¬ 
cuous degree of success. A certain proximity to Gandhiji 
over a number of years, it hardly needs to be said, by 
itself confers no title to a better grasp of his views or to 
the capacity to discuss these on a level expected in a series 
like the present one. Mine has been but a plodding, 
pedestrian effort, the quality of which it is for the reader 
to judge. 

It is an essay in understanding and not interpretation 
which presupposes a thorough assimilation of Gandhiji ^s 
ideas accompanied by a constant and successful endeavour 
to enforce them in one’s own life, to either of which I 
can lay no claim. Even the effort at understanding has 
not been easy, both because of my own limited capacity 
as well as the inherent complexity and difficulty of the 
subject. Gandhiji’s life and thought underwent a conti¬ 
nual process of evolution; and, even where the abstract 
principles did not change, their application to actual 
situations in life—both personal and public—often showed 
a bewildering variety. And yet through this seeming maze 
there has been a constant march onward which 
was easily discernible. There was in him a rare combi¬ 
nation of a man of thought and a man of action. He was 
both a theorist and a leader of men—a Marx and a Lenin 
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rolled into one, if one may say so. With him to know 
was to act^ and he often startled the world by the novelty 
of both his thoughts and actions. He based his conduct 
on his principles, and tested and, where necessary, 
corrected them in the light of his experience. His whole 
life having thus been devoted to translating his thoughts 
into action—or to his ‘Experiments with Truth', to use 
his own phrase—, his thoughts and actions have constantly 
to be correlated to one another, in order to be able to see 
in the right perspective the apparent contradictions,^ 
inconsistencies, paradoxes, and compromises which, on a 
superficial view seem to be jarring and irreconcilable. To 
his own mind, however, they formed an integral part of 
the pursuit of Truth and Non-violence to which his life 
was dedicated. It was here that all the most human 
elements in his personality came into play and showed how 
loving and lovable he was and what immense capacity he 
had to bind men to himself by the golden links of reverence, 
affection and confidence. Jawaharlal Nehru has rightly 
said that Gandhiji was “an extraordinary paradox", and 
he also rightly adds: “I suppose all outstanding men are 
so to some extent."^ This is because life itself is a bundle 
of paradoxes, its very nature being a complex of Being 
and Non-being, Good and Evil, the Pairs of Opposites 
{dvandvas, in the language of the Oita) and it is left 
to man to find his self-fulfilment in producing out of these 
paradoxes and contradictions a rich harmony which has 

1. Aw Autohiographyf p. 515. 

2. “Without Contraries is. no progression. Attraction and 
R^ulsion, Reason and Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary to 
human existence. From these contraries spring what the religions 
call Good azid Evil. Good is the passive that obeys Reason. Evil 
Is the active springing from Energy. Good is heaven. Evil is 
Hell.''—William Blake, 
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been variousiy described as yoga^ equilibrimn, poise, or 
the art of life. It is an instraetive and fmsdmting, 
though diflScult, study to traoe how Gandhiji successfully 
contrived to combine in himself the seemingly irrecom- 
cilable elements and to make his life a rich, harmonious 
blend in which, as Jawaharlal Nehru has said, “there is 
hardly any jarring note anywhere/'® 

There was yet another difficulty to be faced. There 
is a wide gulf between the intellectual grasp of a principle 
and its assimilation as reflected in the transformation of 
one's conduct. There are certain principles which cannot 
be properly understood except by trying actually to live 
them. For want of the latter one is dazed when confronted 
by utterances and actions of which he is unable either to 
gauge the heights or to sound the depths. Thus I have 
felt the greatest diffidence and trepidation in writing the 
chapters on God and the way to Him. Gandhiji's life waa 
a most ocular demonstration, in this age, of boundless faith 
in God and complete resignation to His will. Who can 
vividly describe this faith except one who has himself got 
it in an ample measure and has made his conduct a living 
witness of that faith t The Irish poet, A. E. (George Rus¬ 
sel), is right when he says: “I do not believe any but the 
God-inspired can depict the God-inspired."^ In the ab^ 
sence of this spiritual experience, one must rest content 
with an intellectual effort at understanding, which anyway 
is not utterly infructuous. Right understanding (samyug- 
jndna) is an essential prelude to right conduct (samyag- 
dchdra ). Faith though transcending reasons, does not rul^ 
it out altogether; on the contrary it is good for faith to 


3. Article in Mahatma Gamdhi (ed.) by S. ReKfbaktislmfizi, 
p. 434. 

4. The Living Torch, p. 290. 
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submit to frequent teste by reason. That is what philo¬ 
sophy has been trying to do. 

The choice of subjects, from among the many dealt 
with by Gandhiji, also presented some difiBcnlty. I have 
selected a few which seem to constitute the basis of his life 
and thought, and a consideration of which is likely to help 
in understanding his grooves of thought and springs of 
action. The belief in the existence of spirit as apart from 
matter and its suprejmacy over matter is one; faith in God 
is another; the insistence in the purity of means is a third; 
and so on. No apology for the restricted number of topics 
is called for because any effort of this kind has got to 
stop somewhere. 

I have called the book OandkVs View of Life instead 
of The Gandhian View of Life, in order to avoid any 
suggestion of a sectarian colouring. All his co-workers 
have drawn a line somewhere, beyond which they would 
not or could not travel with him in his way of life or his 
thought; and there are few, if any, among these who had 
not some intellectual difference with the Master on some 
point or another. How then is a ‘‘Gandhian to be 
defined? It would not do to narrow down the orbit of the 
term ‘^fellow-workers in the same field’’, which Gandhiji 
himself had kept very wide.® Any effort to establish a 
‘sect’, under whatever guise, would be attended by all its 
evil consequences; and those who stoutly resisted any 
possible attempt in that direction, immediately after 
Gandhiji’s death,® proved faithful to his spirit and render¬ 
ed a distinct service to the cause of Truth. An undefined 
‘Brotherhood’ of those who agree on fundamentals—or call 

5. See W. Q. Lash’s article in RG, p. 168. 

6. Shri Kishorelal Mashnxwala and Shri Vinoba Bhave, ! 
was told, led this group which pleaded for the preservation of 
Gandhiji’s spirit of catholicity. 
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it a largo * Family’—is not unwelcome; for it knows no 
bounds of race, religion or clime. A spiritual bond of 
mutual love and respect between those who have known 
one another for long and have worked togetlier is a healthy 
thing. ‘‘Be kindly aifeetioned one to another with 
brotherly love; in honour preferring one another.... Be 
of the same mind one toward another.”^—this was the 
exhortation of Paul to his fellow-workers, which it Avould 
be profitable to ponder over and act up to. But the forma¬ 
tion of an esoteric group or organisation would be harmful. 
“The followers of the scientist who has formulated any 
theory, instead of widening it, almost invariably proceed 
to narrow it down,”® says Kenneth Walker, with refer¬ 
ence to Darwin’s Theory of Evolution. The same thing 
has happened in all other fields wdierever the “following” 
has been rigidly defined, and wherever men, instead of 
being seekers and devotees of truth, have j.)resumed to 
become its custodians. Indeed faith ought to be reflected 
not so much in the keenness of controversy as in the 
transformation of the lives of the ‘faithful’. A Christian 
historian has pointed out that people in the Roman world 
were tremendously impressed by the dreadful earnestness 
of the early Christians who cheerfully threw away their 
lives for the sake of doctrines which they held dear.^ 

Whenever, therefore, a student comes across any 
^ criticism of Gandhiji, it is up to him to try to understand 
and appreciate the critic’s point of view (as Gandhiji 
himself always did), and passionately re-examine 
Gandhiji’s views and action in the light of the criticism. 
Not ‘refutation’ but ‘cogitation’ should be the student’s 
watchword. Sharp controversy often results in obscuring 

7. Romans 12; 10, 16. 

8. Meaning arid Purpose, p. 54. 

9. T. R. Glover: The Jesus of History. 
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the truth. Attack the opponent’s view but not the oppo¬ 
nent,” was Gandliiji’s own advise to us. ‘‘If you seek 
Truth,” says Epictetus in the same spirit, “you will not 
seek to gain a victory by every possible ineaiis; and when 
you have found Truth, you need not fear being 
defeated. 

The following pages do not aim at any ‘defence’ of 
Gandhiji’s views and therefore contain little in the nature 
of arguments. Even where the conversion of others is 
sought to be acliieved by any WTiter or speaker, it is not 
‘argument’ that is helpful, according to Gandhiji’s own 
view. “I know that ultimately one is guided not by the 
int(?lleet but by the heart,” said he. “The heart accepts 
a (^oiu'lusion for w^hich the intellect subsequently finds the 
reasoning. Arguments follow conviction. Man often finds 
reason in support of whatever he does or wants to do.”^'* 
Tt is sin(‘ej‘ity, sympathy and charity that touch the heart 
more than anything else. Tt is because Gandhiji had a 
very vast store of these that Nehru was led to say of him: 
“He is far greater than what he wTites, and it is not 
quite fair to quote what he has written and criticise it.”^^ 
Which one among those who have been near him does not 
remember with gratitude how often he tempered the wind 
of his doctrines out of compassion for the shorn lamb? 

Throughout the book Gandhiji’s views have been 


10. The Golden Saying of EpictettLs, p. 128. 

11. YI, 12-11-1925. 

12. An Autobiography, p, 525. Cf. “This, then, seems to 
me to be the significant fact about Gandhiji. Great as he is as 
a politician, as an organiser, as a leader of men, as a moral 
reformer, he is greater than all these as a man, because none 
of these aspects and activities limits his humanity. This man 
seems greater than his virtues, great as they are,”—Rabindranath 
Tagore, in an article written in 1938. 
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stated in his own words. These quotations, for the greater 
part have been taken from my own books of his conversa¬ 
tions and reminiscences of him. This has given me an 
opportunity to insert into the book a good deal of un¬ 
published material including a few of his letters which are 
published here for the first time. 

The quotations from books other than Gandhiji’s 
hardly call for explanation or apology. There are many 
ways in which a subject like this can be approached, and 
this is but one of them. I have given the quotations 
because they have helped me to understand Gandhiji’s life 
and thought better. The bulk of these have been taken 
from books which, with an amateurish interest in several 
subjects, I have read in the course of what Dean Inge 
calls an indiscriminate browsing in the field of literature. 
A few I found cited in the books read by me. How can 
one adequately express one's sense of gratitude for all the 
nourishment he has derived from innumerable authors, 
dead and living? 

The reader will forgive me if he finds the style of 
the book to be ‘insipid'. Gandhiji insisted on under¬ 
statement, avoidance of adjectives, and what he termed 
‘delicacy' in writing; he believed in allowing facts to speak 
for themselves. In February, 1934, in the house of the 
late Shri C. Vijayaraghavachari at Salem, he administered 
to me a withering rebuke for having filled with criticism 
of the Government instead of bare facts, my weekly 
newsletter to Miss Agatha Harrison in London, which he 
called a ‘declamation', and for having in that letter used 
the adjective ‘brilliant’ in respect of an article of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, which he considered to be a certificate* 
I had given to Jawaharlalji. (The whole scene is still 
vivid in my memory.) With this lesson burnt into me, 
my love of ornate expression and eulogy has been very 
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much subdued. To my mind this has been not a loss but 
a gain.*’^ 

I am thankful to the General Editors for the opportu¬ 
nity they have given me, through their invitation, to 
re-read the writings, and to revive the scared memories, 
of one in the sunshine of whose love I had the good fortune 
to bask along with hundreds of others, and an association 
with whom—in howsoever humble a capacity—^made life, 
to quote the words of Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘‘fuller and richer 
and more worthwhile ’ ^ 

Bombay, C.S. 

18-10-1951. 


13. **Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them that are exercised thereby 

12 ; 11 . 

14. In a letter to Gandhiji, May, 1033. 
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TRUTH 

1. Truth at any cost. 2. Harmony between thought^ 
word and deed. 3. Some conundrums. 4. No. pledge or 
vow for evil or sin. 5. Secrecy tabooed. 6. Spirit of 
compromise, 

I 

Truth was the corner-stone of the edifice of Gandhiji’s 
life. Every page of his Autobiography, through its 
'^ealrn simple language^’, testifies to the love of 
truthfulness ingrained in him ever since his boyhood. 
The explanation of the ‘vow of truth’, as part of the 
Ashram ideal and practice, opened with the words: “Not 
simply as we ordinarily understand it, not truth which 
merely answers the saying. ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ 
implying that if it is not the best policy we may depart 
from it. Here Truth as it is conceived means tliat we 
may have to rule our life by this law of Truth at any 
cost. ” 

One of the corollaries of this law, in Gandhiji’s view, 
is that we must say ‘Yes’ only when we mean ‘Yes’, 
and “we must say ‘No’ when we mean ‘No’, regardless 
of consequences.”* 

II 

The next corollary, which occupies a most important 
place in Gandhiji’s scheme of ethical values and has 

1. Quoted by C. F. Andrews in The Ideals of Mahatma 
Gandhi, p. 102. Cf. “It makes all the difference in the world 
whether we put truth in the first place or in the second place.” 
—Whately. 

2. Ibid, p. 103. . 

1 

G,V.L.—1 
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besides a universal application, is the uniformity or 
harmony—or ^co-operation’, to use his own word— 
between thought, word and deed at any given moment. 
To think one thing, speak another, and do a third is 
untruth. To mean 'no’ and say ‘yes’, to give word and 
not to keep it, to nurse ill-will in the mind and utter 
honied words,^ to flatter a man to his face and malign 
him behind his back, to be fasting outwardly and think 
all the while of the prospective rich fare, to consider a 
thing to be reprehensible and yet do it, are all examples 
of disharmony in thought, word and deed, and therefore 
of untruth, and are characteristics of an evil man, as the 
adage goes."^ 

The Gita condemns this disharmony as 'hypocrisy’; 
"He who curbs the organs of action but allows the mind 
to dwell on the sense-objects—such a one, wholly deluded, 
is called a hypocrite.’”® 

This disharmony sets up one part of man against 
another, breaks up his personality, and leaves him no 
peace of mind or happiness. "This disharmony in the 
world of consciousness,” says a modern man of science, 
"is a phenomenon characteristic of our time.... When 
our activity is set toward a precise end, our mental and 
organic functions Ifecome completely harmonized. The 
unification of the desires, the application of the mind to 
a single purpose, produce a sort of inner peace.”® "The 
great thing, I suppose, is to have nothing to conceal—to 
make our lives all of a piece,” says Dean Inge.*^ 
Radhakrishnan stresses the need for making "the unitive 

3. ^ 5 < 

4. I 

5. BG. 3; 6." 

6. Alexis Carrel: Man, the Unknown, pp. 135, 140. 

7. A Rustic Moralist, p. 109. 
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life, the integration of the self, an abiding possession of 
the soul”.® 

Gandhiji repeatedly asked men and women to appear 
as they are tod never let it be said of them that they 
*‘are not what they seem”. This naturalness or absence 
of pose, too, was, in his view, a part of truthfulness. 

It is necessary to grasp this insistence of his on the 
unity of thought, word and deed; for it runs like a 
silver thread through all his writings, utterances and 
activities—all of which, to him, were phases or facets of 
the one and the same pursuit of Truth. 

Ill 

It, would be instructive to ponder over some of the 
conundrums arising out of the pursuit of truth to which 
his life was dedicated and which he invited his co-workers 
to join. Devotion to truth at all cost was a passion with 
him since his boyhood. Speaking the truth became a 
part of his nature, so much so that, as he often said, it 
had become physically impossible for his tongue to utter 
an untruth. The duty of speaking the truth, where one’s 
own self was concerned, was, in his view, paramount and 
admitted of no exceptions or excuses. Mrs. Polak has 
narrated an incident where a mutual friend had lied to 
Gandhiji and deceived him in order to retain his good 
opinion of her. ‘‘So,” he said, rather sadly to Mrs. Polak 
who pleaded for the culprit, “she preferred to lie to me 
than trust me with the truth. You cannot make excuses 
for her like that!”® As actual experience showed in many 
instances, the best course for the guilty one facing 
Gandhiji always proved to be to admit the truth at once 
and be prepared for the consequences—to trust him with 

8. Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 52. 

8. Mr. Gatidhi the Man, p. 119. 
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truth, as he said. Truth here was the shortest cut with 
him, as it is also in life. The way of lying and deceit 
proves tortuous in the long run and leads to no end of 
trouble, as Thomas Hardy has so graphically shown. In 
many of his novels, the seed of tragedy lies in one little 
untruth on critical occasions when truth would perhaps 
have resulted in some opprobrium or apparent loss; but 
the risk was worth taking, for it would have spared the 
persons the tragic sufferings which followed later. 

Untruth, according to Gandhiji, very often arose out 
of fear. In the summer of 1921, during a little talk 
with me, he tried to impress upon me how adherence 
to truth was like walking on the edge of a sword, and 
how it required of man to fear God and shed the fear 
of men. 

Years later, in 1933, in the mango-tree yards at the 
Yeravda Central Prison, he explained to me the need for 
telling ^the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth’, after I had recounted to him a recent experience 
of mine. ^‘You ought to have voluntarily showed the 
incriminating document to the police officer who questioned 
you,” he said to me, and narrated the story of a Muslim 
saint who was waylaid by a gang of thieves. Failing 
to find anything valuable on the traveller, the thieves 
were going away disappointed, when the saint called 
them back and showed them the gold mohurs which he 
had successfully hidden from them during their search. 
This act of his, according to the story, led to a change 
of heart on the part of the thieves. 

This, however, applies strictly to one’s own doings, 
and not to things said to us by others in confidence which 
we are not entitled to divulge except with the express 
permission of the persons concerned. In the course of 
the year in which I had the privilege of working under 
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Gandhiji during the Harijan tour, both the parties to a 
domestic quarrel had placed their respective sides of the 
oase before Gandhiji as well as myself. One of the two, 
however, had admitted to Gandhiji a little more than 
what he had disclosed to me. have no right, however, 
to communicate it to you because I have not been permitted 
to do so by the friend, said Gandhiji to me. In order 
to teach the same lesson to the members of his personal 
staff, he often told us in those days that we were being 
allowed to read all his papers and to hear all his 
eonversations on the clear understanding that we would 
not give out a word of what we had read or heard, without 
his permission. 

There was, however, in his opinion, an important 
proviso to this rule, inasmuch as those who plotted to do 
evil had no right to ask for this privilege to be extended 
to them. For instance, in 1935 the late Shri M. C. Rajah 
sent to Gandhiji a copy of the secret proposals for the 
so-called Moonje-Ambedkar Pact, calculated to undermine 
the Yervada Pact of 1932. Gandhiji published the 
documents without seeking the permission of the authors 
of the proposals, and stoutly defended the action of Shri 
Rajah on the ground that he had committed no breach of 
confidence thereby. 

IV 

Gandhiji laid the greatest emphasis on the sanctity 
pf pledges taken after due deliberation and in all 
seriousness. Personally he took many vows and insisted 
on observing them in spite of difficulties. ^^The ideal of 
truth requires,’’ said he, ^^that vows taken should be 
fulfilled in the spirit as well as in the letter,But he 
also made it clear that a pledge or a vow can rightly be 

If. An Autohiography, Part V, Chapter XXIX. 
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taken for a good action and never for an evil one, and? 
that on a particular course of action being discovered t(y 
be evil or sinful, the retracing of one’s steps becomes an 
imperative duty even though it may involve the breach of 
a pledge or a vow so called. As one of Shakespeare’s 
characters says: 

is great sin to swear unto a sin; 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a spotless virgin’s chastity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony. 

To wring the widow from her custom’d right; 

And have no other reason for this wrong. 

But that he was bound by a solemn oath?””* ^ 


V 

As a votary of truth, Gandhiji believed in acting in 
the open, and never approved of the secret methods adopt¬ 
ed by Congress workers during the struggles of civil 
disobedience. Secrecy, according to him, meant fearj^ 
“It does not matter whether those who work without 
secrecy are 3, 30 or 300 in number,” said he in the course 
of a conversation in August, 1933. “Such an atmosphere 
of fearlessness should be created among the people. Only 
then will it be possible to offer non-violent resistance 
against repression. Ordinances are required only when 
the work goes on through secret organisations and not 
when people openly court imprisonment. How great has 
been the secrecy of some of our people! What an amoiint 
of ingenuity! The Government, in some instances, could 
not seize even a typewriter! What tremendous activity! 
I cannot possibly do it, for it presupposes faith not in 

11. King Henry the Sixth, Part 11, v. 1. 

12. CG, p. 33. 
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God but in secrecy. The satya^aha struggle aims at 
making the people fearless. What can the Government 
do, if the people are ready for all kinds of suffering, 
including bullets, gallows and whippings 

VI 

The readiness to “agree with your adversary 
quicklyis yet another corollary to the principle. 
Explaining this to Louis Fischer, Gandhiji said: “I am 
essentially a man of compromise, because I am never sure 
I am in the right.Firmness on essentials and 
compromise in non-essentials was his guiding principle. 
^‘Indeed life is made of such compromises,” he said. 
^^Ahimsa, simply because it is purest, unselfish love, often 
demands such compromises. The conditions are 
imperative. There should be no self in one^s action, no 
fear, no untruth, and it must be in furtherance of the 
cause of ahimsa. The compromise must be natural to 
oneself, not imposed from without.”’’® Dwelling upon 
the necessity for such compromise within limits, or “the 
placing of the boundary”, as he phrases it, John Morley 
has said: 

“According to the current assumptions of the writer 
and the preacher, the one commanding law is that men 
should cling to truth and right, if the very heavens fall. 
In principle this is universally accepted. To the partisans 
of authority and tradition it is as much a commonplace 
as to the partisans of unflinching rationalism. Yet in 
practice, all schools alike are forced to admit the necessity 
of a measure of accommodation in the very interests of 

13. MCG. 

14. MAUhew 5; 25. 

15. The Great Challenge. 

16. H, 17-10-936. 
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truth itself. Fanatic is a name of such ill repute, exactly 
because one who deserves to be so called injures good 
causes by refusing timely and harmless concession; by 
irritating prejudices that a wiser way of urging his own 
opinion might have turned aside; by making no allowances, 
respecting no motives, and recognising none of those 
qualifying principles that are nothing less than necessary 
to make his own principle true and fitting in a given 
society. ” ^ 

This also implies forbearance towards the critic and 
readiness for a sincere effort to understand and appreciate 
his point of view. ‘‘How lucky I am!” said Confucius, 
“Whenever I make a mistake, people are sure to discover 
it!” It is not given to any man, howsoever great, to 
see the whole even of his own self; and therefore we \\dsh 
and pray to be able “to know as we are known.”"*® 


17. On Compromise, Chapter L 

18. “In a world of oppression and killings Gandhi lived 
Truth; in a world of frivolities he sou^t Truth; in a world 
where the strong hurt the weak he fought back with Truth; in 
a world where men boasted their goodness he hid himself in 
Truth; in a world where men were in bondage he fotmd freedom 
in Truth... .His aim was that men might, like him, grow in Truth 
... .For Gandhi so loved Truth that others, loving him, loved it 
Whatever kept him off from Truth he cast out, and whatever 
yoked him closer to it he hung onto....It was by first seeking 
Truth that he found the power by which the slavery and vio¬ 
lence of the world are overcome.”—^Herrymon Maurer: Great 
Soul, pp. 9-11. 
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WHAT IS < CONSISTENCY’? 

1, Consistency with truth and not with the past. 
2. Inconsistency between ideal and actual inherent in 
idmlism. 


I 

Gandhiji was often charged with ^inconsistencies’ and 
^somersaults’, but these never worried him or deterred 
him from following the course of conduct which appeared 
to him to be correct for the time being. Consistency, 
for him, lay not in conformity with one’s past conduct 
but in the uniformity or harmony between thought, word 
and deed'* at any given moment. lie often quoted with 
approval the famous saying of Emerson: ‘‘A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.The 
changes he frequently made in the policies and programmes 
of the Congress often confused and confounded not only 
doctrinaire minds but some of his close associates who 
failed to perceive that, even while the principles remained 
constant, alterations had to be made in their application 
from time to time in view of changing circumstances. He 
himself once compared these changes to the orders of a 
general to an army on a battlefield which at times had to 
be altered even from hour to hour. On one occasion he 
thus explained at length his views on this subject: 

^^Consistency, as I have often said, is not an absolute 

I- Cf. \ 

2. Essay on Self--reliance. Ct ^‘Consistency is the virtue of 
small minds.”—Cicero. 


9 
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virtue. Suppose I believe today that murdering^ 
Englishmen is good for our country, but tomorrow I come 
to look upon it as evil, shall I not be, consistent in 
changing my course? I shall then be inconsistent with 
my past, conduct, but I shall he consistent with truth. 
Again, supposing I took quinine yesterday, but take 
sudarshan today, and tomorrow change over to gulkand,, 
would it not be consistent for me to do so? I may even 
take poison as medicine. It is poison for you, but for me 
it is nectar. Assuming, again, that tomorrow I suffer 
from such acute pain that it becomes unbearable for me^ 
and I ask my doctor to give me an injection which 
would send me into eternal sleep, would it not be consistent 
for me ? Consistency lies in living up to the truth as 
one sees it from moment to moment, even though it may be 
inconsistent with one’s own past conduct. There can 
be, there ought to be, no uniformity in the actions of a 
man whose life undergoes a continual growth and who 
goes on rising in the spiritual scale. 

In the course of a talk in the Agakhan Place he 
remarked: “ It is p?irt of my nature that once I see my 
error, I cannot conceal it. Other people believe in 
consistency. I have no regard for consistency as such. 
My only concern is with truth as I see it from moment 
to moment. 

An unthinking adherence to consistency, in the sense 
of conformity with one’s past actions and utterances, 
would render all progress impossible. A man who keeps 
the doors of his mind wide open for outside influences to 
enter, and who is prepared to respond to the changes going 
on in the external world as well as in his own thought 


3. MCG. 

4. BKK, p. 315. 
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processes will, as a votary of truth, never be afraid of 
contradicting all that he has said or done before. He 
will have the courage to say with Walt Whitman: ‘‘Do 
I contradict myself? Well, then, I contradict myself. 
Gaiidhiji’s life and thought having undergone a process 
of continuous evolution, his writings contain many 
apparent contradictions—as, I dare say, would be the case 
with any writer who is honest with himself or is prepared 
to consider any question from various angles of vision.® 
Gandhiji, therefore, said that, in eases where such 
contradictions were found in his writings and utterances, 
the later of these should be taken as more authoritative, 
unless in the reader’s view the earlier ones were more 
acceptable. Indeed it is a trite criticism to charge any 
writer with contradiction, which is inherent in evolution 
and progress, and which no man in the world can possibly 
avoid altogether. 

On deeper consideration, the apparent contradiction 
is often found in reality to be but a limitation of one’s 
own former statement. Any statement 6f prinmple, as 
of anything else, holds good only in relation to a given 
context of time and place, and there is no statement that 
is absolute in the sense of being true for all times and 


5. Sotig of Myself. Cf. “We see then that life is an extra¬ 
ordinary bundle of contradictions.”—J. B. S. Haldane. 

6 “Truth is a many-sided affair, and is often composed of 
nximerous facts that, taken separately, seem even to contradict 
each other.... Who has not been annoyed by the contradictions 
of Ruskin? Yet with patience you find that these apparent con- 
tradiclions are only different aspects of one truth. ‘Mostly’, he 
says, ‘matters of any consequence are three-sided or four-sided 
or polygonal.... For myself, I am never satisfied that I have 
handled a subject properly till I have contradicted myself three 
times.”—Alpha of the Plough Windfalls, pp. 138^41. 
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places and for all men dead^ alive and unborn. When, 
having stated a principle, one begins to state the limits 
of its application, he has perforce to speak in terms of 
contradiction. ^ One must take exercise, but not 
immediately after a meal;’ ^We, Indians, shauld study 
English language and literature as much as possible, but 
English should not be the medium of instruction;’—^in 
these instances, the like of which one comes across every 
moment, the seeming contradiction would, on closer 
analysis, be found to constitute not a negation but a 
limitation. ‘^The idea of limit is different from that of 
negation,” says Radhakrishnan.^ At every step in life, 
as experience shows us, a number of factors have to be 
taken into ac(^ount in deciding the proper course to follow, 
even where the guiding principle—stated in the abstract 
—seems to be quite clear. ^^What is action? Wiiat is 
inaction?—here even the wise are perplexed,”® says the 
Gita with this difficulty in view. ‘‘Life is not one straight 
road,” said Gandhiji: “There are so many complexities 
in it. It is not like a train which, once started, keeps 
on running.”® “The fact is that the path of duty is not 
always easy to discern amidst claims seeming to conflict 
one with the other,he said, and added a little later: 
“Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be 
smooth sailing, if one could determine the course of one’s 
actions only by one general principle whose application 
at a given moment was too obvious to need even a moment’s 
reflection. But I cannot recall a single act which could 
be so easily determined.”’’^ 


7. Religion and Society, p. 33^ 

8. BG 4; 16. 

9. CG, p. 10. 

10. YI, 15-3-1928. 

11. YI, 13-9-1928. 
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II 

The charge of a graver type of inconsistency was also 
often brought against him— viz, inconsistency between 
his own precept and practice. How was it that he, having 
condemned civilization, railways, machines, etc., was still 
using railways and other products of civilization? There 
were also sympathetic friends who failed to reconcile the 
glaring contradictions in some of his writings—^for 
instance, between (i) his avowed preference, in agreement 
with Thoreau, for ‘‘that Government which governs the 
least”, and (ii) his warm advocacy of State action and 
State control. Example of this type of contradiction 
can easily be multiplied. 

To criticisms of this nature Gandhiji replied by say¬ 
ing that he was not a ‘visionary’ but a ‘practical 
idealist’"’2 In other vrords, he meant that, while 
he looked forward to the realization of the ideal or the 
‘vision’, or call it ‘Utopia’ if you will, he would neither 
commit suicide nor in a spirit of self-righteousness turn 
his back on the world because it could not at a jump 
attain the highest peak of the Himalayas, i.e. the ideal 
state. Having been, as he put it, an “erring and 
struggling mortal” himself, he sympathized with the 
struggles of humanity, and chose patiently to work and 
wait for the establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, taking life as it is and proceeding further in the 
direction of the ideal. 

What he said in effect to a second group of critics 
was that what he set up as an ‘ideal’, though it appeared 
to them to be ‘moonshine’ or ‘castles in the air’ or 


12. A. R. Wadia: Presidential Address at the Indian Philo-- 
sophical Congress, Dacca, 1930. 

13. YI, 11.8-1929. 
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^ploughing the sand’, was possible of realization, albeit 
partly in the near and partly in the distant future; and 
that it was worth while, at any rate, to undertake the 
endeavour which would bring its own joy and satisfaction. 

To the sympathetic friends’ difficulty referred to 
above the answer is provided by Jawaharlal Nehru who 
says: “He (Gandhiji) is more or less of a philosophical 
anarchist. But as the ideal anarchist state is too far off 
still and cannot easily be conceived, he accepts the present 
order.He was a ^philosophical anarchist’ because he 
wished men to be self-regulated, self-controlled, self- 
restrained. ‘Home Rule’ for him meant ‘self-rule’. To 
the extent men restrain their selfish desires and follow 
their altruistic instincts, government will be less of 
“organised force” which, “in the last analj^is”,^® it is 
described to be, and will be more of a ministering state 
or a co-ordinating agency. Since, however, there will 
always be some men who will willy nilly work against the 
common good of society, some sort of coercive action will 
always be inevitable. Nevertheless, the les>s of it the 
better, for it will betoken the greater proximity to the 
Golden Age. 

The difficulties enumerated here are, if I may say, 
so, inherent in all idealism; for some gulf between the 
ideal and the actual will always remain—even in the 
Golden Age wdiere, though ‘good’ will predominate,, ‘evil’ 
will not vanish altogether. Gandhiji once explained this 
point thus: ‘ ‘ Creatures like the sparrow and the ant have 
reached the perfection of their physical development^ 
whereas we have not. We are imperfect even in body. 


14. An Autobiography, p. 515. 

15. C. F. Strong: Modem Political Constitutions, p. 6. 
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Therefore we seek perfection elsewhere. We are not 
content to remain what we are. God has created that 
^divine discontent’ in ns. We, therefore, go on saying 
‘Not this, not this’, and continually try to press forward. 
The ant is perfect, because it has no urge to advance 
further in its development. We, on the other hand, have 
got to advance.”^® 


16. MCG. 
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SATYAGRAHA 

1. Satyagraha is soul-force; Ood the only support of 
a satyagrahi; satyagraha not * passive resistance^ 2. 
Civil resistance one phase of satyagraha; its limits, 3. A 
satyagrahi obeys his conscience and Ood, 4. Citizens 
should not take the law into own hands. 

1 

The root meaning of ^satyagraha^ is ‘holding on to truth, 
hence Tnith-foreo/ Gandhiji also called it ‘Love-force’ 
or ‘Soul-force.’^ “Soul-force is the force of the spirit 
that dwells in the body. Satyagraha is impossible without 
it. Therefore soul-force has a very vital relation to 
satyagraha. ’ 

“God is the only support of a satyagrahi,” said he. 
“His sole reliance is on the strength of the Almighty. 
He pursues truth under all circumstances. The 
Mahabharata says: “Put Truth in one scale and 
all sacrifices in the other; that which contains Truth 
will outweigh the one that contains all the sacrifices 
put together, not excluding Rajasooya and Ashva- 
medha Yajnas/' A satyagrahi would go to jail 
with full faith in the justice of his cause, whether he 
is alone or in the company of a few others, HLs satisfaction 
should lie in going to jail. He must have the conviction 
that the Empire will be able to do him no harm. There 

1. Written statement before the Hunter Committee, October, 
1919. 

2. Gurbaxani’s article in RG, p. 110. 
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is a possibility of defeat in a trial of brute force but not in 
satyagraha/'^ 

‘‘Satyagraha differs from Passive Resistance as the 
North Pole from the South/’ he said on another occasion. 
^^The latter has been conceived as a weapon of the weak 
and does not exclude the use of physical force or violence 
for the purpose of gaining one’s end, whereas the former 
has been conceived as a weapon of the strongest and 
excludes the use of violence in any shape or form. 
■‘‘Only those who realise that there is something in man 
which is superior to the brute nature in him, and that 
the latter always yields to it, can effectively be passive 
resisters. This force is to violence, and therefore to all 
tyranny, all injustice, what light is to darkness. In 
politics, its use is based upon the immutable maxim that 
government of the people is possible only so long as they 
■consent either consciously or unconsciously to be 
governed.”® 

II 

However, ‘ ‘ civil resistance is only one phase of 
satyagraha.”® “Satyagraha is a great banyan tree with 
innumerable branches and offshoots. It is impossible to 
distinguish the original trunk from the offshoots. Civil 
•disobedience is but one of the offshoots. I want to conduct 
‘satyagraha’ in the wider sense of the term.”^ 

The right of civil disobedience, Le, breaking of laws, 
accrues only to one who has willingly and scrupulously 
obeyed laws. Law-breaking cannot be made a habit. 

3. MCG. 

4. Written statement before the Himter Committe, October, 
1919. 

5. Golden Number of Indian Opinion, 1941, p. 9. 

6. CG, p« 18. 

7. MCG. 
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Stating the limitation of the use of civil disobedience^ 
or rising in revolt against society on social questions 
by breaking a pernicious custom, Gandhiji said: ‘‘If we 
follow the rules of society in ninetynine eases, we can 
say to it that in the hundredth case it is wrong. ”® There 
are well-defined rules and limitations w^bich Gandhiji has 
explained at considerable length in his speeches and 
writings. “It should be an article of faith with every 
satyagrahi,” he says, “that there is no one so fallen in 
the world but can be converted by love. A satyagrahi 
will always try to overcome evil by good, anger by love,, 
untruth by truth, himsa by ahimsa.”® 

He explains how satyagraha is ‘ constitutionaP: 
“The law-breaker breaks the law surreptitiously and tries 
to avoid the penalty; not so the civil resister. He ever 
obeys the laws of the State to which he belongs, not out 
of fear of the sanctions, but because he considers them 
to be good for the welfare of society. But there come 
occasions, generally rare, when he considers certain laws^ 
to be so unjust as to render obedience to them a dishonour. 
He then openly and civilly breaks them and quietly 
suffers the penalty for their breach. And in order to* 
register his protest against the action of the law-givers,, 
it is open to him to withdraw his co-operation from the 
State by disobeying such other laws whose breach does, 
not involve moral turpitude. 

III 

A satyagrahi chooses to obey the dictates of his own 
conscience. “I should love to satisfy all, if I possibly 

8. Navajivan, 14>11>1921. 

9. YI, 8-8-1929. 

10. Written statement before the Himter Committee, October, 
1919. 
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<3an/’ said Gandhiji: “But in trying to satisfy ^11, I 
may be able to satisfy none. I have, therefore, arrived 
at the conclusion that the best opurse is to satisfy one's 
own conscience and leave the world to form its owit 
judgment, favourable or otherwise. 

“It is a fundamental principle of satyagraha," he 
wrote, “that the tyrant whom the satyagrahi seeks to 
resist has power over his body and material possessions, 
but he can have no power over the soul. The soul can 
remain unconquered and unconquerable even when the 
body is imprisoned. The whole science of satyagraha 
was born from a knowledge of the fundamental truth. 

A satyagrahi obeys the voice of God in preference to 
the voice of man, when there is a conflict between the two. 

Socrates, a great satyagrahi, who paid with his life 
for his freedom of thought and speech, said at his trial: 

“Men of Athens, I honour and love you; but I shall 
obey God rather than you, and while I have life and 
strength I shall never cease from the practice and teaching 
of philosophy, exhorting anyone whom I meet.... For 
know that this is the command of God; and I believe that 
no greater good has ever happened in the State than my 

service to God. If you think that by killing men you 

prevent someone from censuring your evil lives, you are 

mistaken. That is not a way of escape w^hich is either 

possible or honourable; the easiest and the noblest way 
is not to be disabling others, but to be improving 
yourselves. 

11. MCG. Cf. “The only wise and safe course is to act 
from day to day in accordance with what one’s own conscience 
seems to decree.”—Winston S. Churchill: The Second World War, 
Vol. I. p. 197. 

12. YI, 21-5-1931. 

13. The Apology, 
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Jesus, another great satyagrahi, said: 

‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, andl 
to finish His work'*^.... I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father which hath sent me^^.. . .1 am not 
alone, but I and the Father that sent me'*®.... I da 
always those things that please Him^^. ... If you were of 
the world, the world would love his own; but because 
ye are not of the world, but I have qhosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world hateth you.”^® 

Peter and the other apostles, when challenged, boldly 
replied: “We ought to obey God rather than men.”^®’ 
The Master had shown to each of them “how great things 
he must suffer for my name’s sake. ’ 

In the prayer-speech on the eve of his assassination 
(29th of January 1948), which proved to be his last one, 
Gandhiji meekly but firmly said: 

“To a friend, a refugee from Bannu, who asked me* 
to retire to the Himalayas, I said with a smile: Shall I 
retire at your behest or remain here at others’? For 
whereas there are some who scold and abuse me, there are- 
others who ask me to stay on and praise me. What am 
I to do then? I am but dancing to the tune of God. 
Even if you profess to be atheists, you should at least 
let me follow the dictates of ray own will. If, however, 
you claim to be God, I would say: Where then will God 

go? For He is one, without a second. How can 1 

run away at the desire of any human being? It is at 
God’s behest that I have become a servant of India and! 

14. John 4; 34. ' 

15. Ibid 5; 30. 

16. Ibid 8; 16. 

17. Ibid 8; 20. 

18. Ibid 15; 19. 

19. The Acts 5; 29. 

20. Ibid 9; 16. 
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of humanity, and it is only at His behest that I cam 
relinquish the charge. He will do what He likes. He 
has the power to put an end to my life, if He so wills... . 

I do not wish to repair to the Himalayas, because I wish 
to find my peace in the midst of this tumult or else to^ 
die in the effort to quench the conflagration. My 
Himalayas are here; but, in case you are all going tO' 
the Himalayas, you can take me with you.^^^^ 

IV 

During the last days of his life, when he saw mem 
killing men for what they supposed to be the latter’s* 
crimes, he found it necessary to bring home to them the- 
need for voluntarily obeying the law and refraining from, 
taking the law into their own hands. He was teaching 
them one of the first principles of political science which 
interdicted private vengeance and authorized the State, 
and not individuals or groups of its citizens, to administer- 
the law with all its penalties. Moreover, no State can 
maintain peace and order within its borders for a long 
time through the police and the military. A State normally 
depends for its smooth working solely on the willing 
obedience of its laws on the part of its citizens. ‘‘The civil 
peace within our borders is maintained by a police indeed,”' 
says George Gatlin; “but this police would be powerless 
were it not for the law-abiding habit of mind and 
education of the great majority of citizens. Lasting peace- 
springs from a right education of the spirit in the habits^ 

of non-violence. ”22 Gandhiji’s struggle in those days 

was against th^ lawlessness of unruly mobs, which would- 
bring about the downfall of any State in the world. 

21. PP, II, p. 352-3. 

22. Article in Mahatma Gandhi (ed. by S. Radhakrishnan);, 
p. 368. 
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‘‘Even presuming that all the Mussalipans in Delhi 
have an evil design and that they possess weapons including 
gunpowder^ sten-guns, bren*gune and machine-guns, which 
they intend to use for killing others,said he at New 
Delhi in September, li947, “—even then you have no right 
to kill them. If every citizen arrogates to himself the 
powers of a Government, then all government comes to an 
end. If, on the contrary, every citizen willingly submits 
himself to the authority of the Government which he 
himself has helped to come to power, the machinery of 
the State would run smoothly.“I am not just now 
preaching to you non-violence, though 1 should very much 
love to do so. But I know that nobody is in a mood 
today to lend an ear to it. T am therefore suggesting 
to you the adoption of the method followed by all 
democratic countries. In every democratic State every 
citizen has to obey the corporate will, i.e. the will of 
the State. The State conducts the government through 
the people and for the people. If every citizen takes the 
law into his own hands, there will be no State left. There 
will be anarchy, which means in effect that corporate rule, 
i.e. the State, will com^ to an end. It is the surest way 
to jeopardize the freedom we have attained. 


23. PP, I, p. 315. 

24. PP, I, p. 320. 
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SPIRIT AND MATTER 

1. Spirit exists apart from matter. 2. Physicdt 
science denied existence of spirit. 3. Existence of ‘self’' 
cannot he denied. 4. Further scientific researches led to 
dissipation of century ‘materialism’. 5, Dissolutioit 
of matter. 


I 

Belief in the existence of the Spirit as apart from Matter 
is one of the axioms on which Gandhiji’s view of life' 
is based; and to an unbeliever many of his utterances 
would appear meaningless, if not harmful. Ever since- 
the time of the Upanishads, the existence of matter has 
not been negatived by the so-called ‘idealists’ or 
‘spiritualists’. Even Shankara did not deny it, for he 
said: “Nothing of which there is a cognition can be 
non-existent;”'' and he insisted on the recognition of the 
difference between the subject and the object—or spirit 
and matter—which, as he put it, “are of contradictory 
natures like light and darkness.’’^ “Modern absolutists 
do not dismiss the world of reality as unreal and illusory. 
It is wrong to assume that they cancel the existence of the- 
Many for the sake of the One. All that absolutism say;* 
is that the One is the pervading life and the moving soul 


1 . H 
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of the world.Reality is not “One exclusive of the 
Many.’'^ The only thing denied is the contention that 
“matter can exist by itself.” “It cau exist only as an 
element in a larger whole.“Matter, according to 
absolute idealism, is the lowest manifestation of spirit. 
Absolutism does not reduce matter to spirit, but points 
out that matter is there for the sake of spirit. It is there 
merely to pass over and return into spirit.”® 

II 

Physical science was within its rights so long as it 
confined itself to the study of natural phenomena and 
material objects. It was called upon to explain the ^how’ 
and not the ‘why’ of things. However, flushed with its 
newly won triumphs and drunk with the wine of power 
wrested from Nature, it went ahead; it rejected the 
evidence of a long line of men who had, through a faculty 
higher than the senses or reason, seen the Spirit face 
to face. In the scientists’ view, there could be no faculty 
higher than their instruments of observation; anything 
that could not be seen with these was non-existent, a 
figment of the imagination. Anything ‘supernatural’ was 
denied existence. The universe was declared to be a 
^gigantic clock’ which after it w^as wound up by “someone 
or something unspecified at some time unknown”, “has 
proceeded to function automatically through the 
interaction of its parts. 

Religion had of course declared that man is a mixture 
of spirit and matter —Piirusha and PraJcrifi; he is the 

3. S. Radhakrishnan: The Reign of Religion in Contem^ 
porary Philosophy, p. 49. 

4. Ibid, p. 96. 

5. Ibid, p. 99. ^ 

6. Ibid, p. 164. 

7. C. E. M. Joad: A Guide to Philosophy, p. 526. 
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body as well as the soul—a denLaen both of heaven and 
earth. The human being is ‘‘the son of Man^’ as well 
as “the son of God’’. “And as we have borne the image 
of the earthly,” said Paul; “we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.”® The end, however, was that “this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality.”® “The mortal then becomes 

immortal,g^id the Upanishads. 

Science now declared man to be nothing more than 
an animal, “an organic animal, this John Doe,. .. .an 
assembled organic machine ready to run.”^'* 

A lighter variety of this materialism, known as 
‘epiphenomenalisin’, though it “admits the existence of 
a mind or consciousness”, considers it as a bye-product 
of matter. On this, view, “the mind is affected by, but 
does not affect, the body.” This view, however, is, for 
the most part, “a concession to the amiable weakness 
of the plain man”, and men of this school “would be 
only too glad to discard it and adopt a thoroughgoing 
materialism which denies the existence of mind 

altogether. ”‘‘2 

III 

This materialism or atheism, prevalent in the older 
days in India under the name of the Charvaka or 
Lokayatika school, had been vigorously attacked from many 
sides. To give but one example, Shankara pointed to the 
impossibility of denying the reality of the Self or the 
Spirit, “that transcendent spirit within oneself”.'*® 

8. 1 Corinthians 15; 49. 

9. Ibid, 15: 53. 

10. m *rcJffsiT^ I y; y; 

11. W. B. Watson: Behaviourism, p. 216. 

12. C. E. M. Joad: Op Cit, p. 513. 

13. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 476l 
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Everyone is conscious of the existence of his own self, 
and no one thinks ‘I am not\'’^ If the existence of the 
self were not known, then everyone would think ‘I am 
not^, which, however, is not true.... We cannot think 
away the self.’^^'""^ ‘A man,’ it has been said, ‘may doubt 
of many things, of anything else, but he can never doubt 
of his own being,’ for that very act of doubting would 
affirm its existence.”^® 

Similar arguments have been advanced in modern 
times also both in the East and the West. “The sole 
reality that we can directly and intimately observe is 
iOur own introspected selves,” said Schopenhauer. 
Bergson showed that so inert a substance as matter could 
never explain motion, much less produce life and mind. 
“Matter cannot develop life or consciousness unless it had 
the potentialities of them in its nature,” says Radha- 
krishnan. “No amount of shocks from the external 
environment can extort life out of mere matter.The 
materialist could explain away many other things but 
not his own self. 

“The physicist may think that he can succeed in 
resolving the Universe into an assemblage of point-events, 
material or mental, with relations that can be most properly 
expressed in quantitative equations,” wrote Lord Haldane. 
“For some at least of his critics the question will at 
once arise as to how the physicist, for whose reflection 
such an assemblage is present, is himself to be accounted 

'<iirsJT ?; 

15. Radhakrishnan: Op. Cit, p. 476. 

16. M. Hiriyanna: The EssentiaU of Indian Philosophy, p. 162. 

17. Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 181. 
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for along with this reflection. For his mind seems to* 
lie at the very foundation of the experience with which 
he is concerned, actual or possible.’’'’® 

“There is orderliness in the universe,” said Gandhiji,. 
“there is an unalterable law governing everything and 
every being that exists or lives. It is no blind law, for' 
no blind law can govern the conduct of living beings; 
and, thanks to the marvellous researches of Sir J. C. Bose,, 
it can now be proved that even matter is life.”"*® 

IV 

The greatest attack on materialism and mechanism 
came, however, from the scientists themselves. As science,, 
especially physics, carried its researches deeper into the 
constitution of ‘matter’ and of ‘the mysterious universe’, 
“the first discovery” was “that the old matter of 
nineteenth-century physics is gone.”^^ The ‘ matter 
of which materialists had spoken was indestructible; it 
was inert; it had dimensions; it had mass; it resisted 
motion. With later researches, however, physicists went 
on fast abandoning the older notions. Electricity was. 
found “utterly inexplicable in terms of inertia and 
atoms’’.^'’ “Matter lost its mass and weight and length 
and breadth and depth and impenetrability. 

‘ ‘ Ostwald describes matter as merely a form of 
energy; Rutherford reduces the atom to units of positive 
and negative electricity; Lodge believes that the electron 
does not contain a material nucleus in addition to its 
charge; and Le Bon simply says: ‘Matter is a variety 
of energy.’ ‘Some of the ablest men in the world at 

18. Aff, Autobiography, pp. 345-6. 

19. YI, 11-10-1928. 

20. Will Durant; The Mansions of Philosophy, p. 61. 

21. Ibid, p. 61. ^ 

22. Ibid, p, 61. 
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present/ says J. B. S, Haldane, ‘regard matter as merely 
a special type of undulatory disturbance,’ ‘Matter,’ says 
Eddington, ‘is composed of protons and electrons— i.e, 
positive and negative charges of electricity. A plant is 
really empty space containing sparsely scattered electric 
charges.’ ”^3 

The views asserting matter to be the ultimate reality 
and man to be a machine were examined from various 
points of view and found deficient. J. B. S. Haldane, a 
well-known biologist, declared: ‘ ‘ The idea of life is nearer 
to reality than the ideas of matter and energy, and 
therefore the presupposition of ideal biology is that 
inorganic*, can ultimately be resolved into organic 
phenomena, and that the physical world is thus only the 
appearance of a deeper reality which is yet hidden from 
our distinct vision, and can only be seen dimly with the 
eye of scientific faith. ”^4 

The mechanistic view about man, denying the existence 
of the spirit or consciousness, describing man as a mere 
machine, and boldly offering to explain all human 
behaviour in terms solely of physics and chemistry, was 
preponderant in the West for a time. It interpreted “all 
its processes as mechanical sequences of cause and effect; 
it confidently declared ‘consciousness’ itself to be non¬ 
existent—an illusion, a fiction.” This view was combated 
by William McDougall who brought out “the purposive 
or goal-seeking nature of all human activities ”,26 and 
pointed to the existence of “the process of purposive 
•striving” (radically different from mechanical sequence) 
even in the smallest of animals. Scientific evidence in 
support of McDougall’s contention came from various 


23. Will Durant: The MansioTis of Philosophy, p. 62. 

24. Mechanism, Life and Personality, p. 104. 

25. An Outline of Psychology, p. vii. 
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sources. ^‘The formulae of physics and chemistry are 
inadequate for the re-description of the everyday bodily 
functions, or of behaviour, or of development, or of evolu¬ 
tion,’^ said J. Arthur Thomson,^^ Driesch, a German 
biologist, whose conclusions are based upon experimental 
evidence, is fully convinced that life cannot be explained 
on a mechanistic basis.” Driesch, further, believes that 
life is due to the presence of a non-material factor.., ,A 
surprising number of biologists, zoologists, and paleon¬ 
tologists have adopted more or less fully the neo-vitalistic 
(i,e. Driesch’s) position. 

Jeans and Eddingt.on, the famous astronomers, 
proceeded still further in this direction. ‘^All through 
the physical world,” said Eddington, ‘‘runs that unknown 
content, which must surely be the stuff of our 
consciousness.”^® Jeans, who described himself as “a 
stranger in the realms of philosophical thought”, 
remarked: ‘ ‘ Today there is a wide measure of agreement, 

which on the physical side of science approaches almost 
to unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is heading 
towards a non-mechanical reality; the universe begins to 
look more like a great thought than like a great machine, 
Miud no longer appears as an accidental intruder into the 
realm of matter; we are beginning to suspect that we 
ought rather to hail it as the creator and governor of the 
realm of matter—not of course our individual minds, 
but the mind in which the atoms out of which our 
individual minds have grown exist as thoughts. ”2® 

The theory of “the struggle for existence”, which 
had occupied the place of a scientific dogma, was contested 

26. The System of Animate Nature, Vol. I, p. 143. 

27. G. T. W. Patrick: Introduction to* Philosophy, p 92 

28. Space, Time and Gravitation, p. 200, 

29. The Mysterious Universe, p. 137, 
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by William Patten who declared that "‘the one creative* 
process common to all phases of evolution.... is best 
described by the term co-operation, or mutual service.... 
Nature-growth is the product of the co-operative acts of 
many different things. ’ Kropotkin wrote in Muhial Aid, 
showing by a wealth of scientific data how the principle 
of co-operation was at work, in the animal kingdom, along 
with those of ‘'struggle for existence’’ and “survival of 
the fittest”. He pointed out that the animal species, “in 
which individual struggle has been reduced to its narrowest 
limits, and the practice of mutual aid has attained the 
greatest development, are inevitably the most numerous, 
the most prosperous, and the most open to further 
progress.” About a thousand years before this, the 
Bhagavata had pointed out that, just as “life lives on 
life”,®^ “life also sacrifices itself to save and nurture 
life.”®^ “The law of co-operation is more fundamental 
than the law of competition.” A failure to recognize 
this, in the opinion of an American philosopher, led to 
the “threatened collapse of European civilization after the 
great war”. “When we can introduce into political and 
international relationships,” he added, “some of that co¬ 
operation which is shown in the body of a plant or an 
animal, or even in the structure of an atom, then we 
may hope for a social stability comparable with the 
stability which we find in nature. 

30. The Grand Strategy of Evolutwn, p. 137. 

31. gfW 

82. 

In the world there are bofii: mutual destruction as well as 
mutual aid: 

33. G. T. W. Patrick: Op Cit, pp. 139-140. Gandhiji said: 
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There were others too, in the West, co-ordinating 
•science and philosophy, and coming to conclusions similar 
to the foregoing. Henri Bergson expressed dissatisfaction 
with the neo-Darwinian theory of ‘insensible accidental 
variations’. C. Lloyd Morgan said: 

‘‘For better or worse, while I hold that the proper 
attitude of naturalism is strictly agnostic, therewith I, 
for one, cannot rest content. For better or worse, 1 
acknowledge God as the Nisus through whose activity 
emergents emerge, and the whole course of emergent®^ 
evolution is directed. Such is my philosophic creed, 
supplementary to my scientific policy of interpretation. 

The ‘‘mechanical concepts”, as we have already seen; 
w^ere deemed, by an influential section among psychologists, 
to be “a wholly inadequate equipment for the inter¬ 
pretation of the rich content of life”.^® “No single 
organic function,” said McDougall,, “has yet been found 
explicable in purely mechanical terms; even such simple 
processes as the secretion of a tear or the exudation of a 
drop of sweat continue to elude all attempts at complete 
explanation in terms of physical and chemical science.”®^ 
A well-known biologist declared: “We can watch the 
division of a cell into two cells, but we do not understand 

*^The fact that mankind persists shows that the cohesive force is 
greater than the disruptive force, centripetal force greater than 
centrifugal .”—The Nation's Voice, p. 190. 

34. Physical mixtures and chemical compounds are ‘resul¬ 
tants’, while life arising from matter (like tiny insects in water) 
or mind arising from life (like intelligent animals developing from 
insects) are ‘emergents’. In ‘emergent evolution’ there is a jump 
from one terrace, or one level, to another. 

35. Emergent Evolution, p. 35. 

36. G. T. W. Patrick: Op Cit, p. 81 

37. William McDoiigall: Psychology (HUL), p. 35. 
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either why it divides or how the daughter cell inherits* 
all the peculiar forms of the parent cell/’^® 

The result of all these researches is, as Patrick says, 
that ‘'at any rate, Materialism has passed away. It has 
no longer any interest either to the physicist or the 
philosopher.’’^^ 

Kenneth Walker, a living British surgeon, at the end 
of a long analysis of “the main scientific theories of the 
last hundred years”, describes the universe not as a vast 
machine but as a living organism: “But however 

diiferent may be the terms in which we describe our 

surroundings, it is difficult to look upon it without 

recognizing the ‘purposive and designed nature of the 
whole’. During the last century the older view that the 
universe formed an intelligent harmoniously integrated 
whole was lost, but modern thought is now returning to 
it. Whitehead, for example, in insisting that the cosmos 
is a unity, ‘a pattern-process of events’ which can only be 
interpreted by including in our description of it those 
terms for which scientists have such a strong distaste, 
meaning and purpose. For him, as for the older 

philosophers, the universe is a living, intelligent, purposive 
and creative organism, a view of it which frees us from 
the inexplicable paradox that out of a dead and mindless 
world have been evolved life and intelligence.”'^^ 

A religious man, putting these deductions of scientific 
research in more explicit language, said: 

“Underneath all our overbeliefs rests the basic fact 
that God exists, that there is an Ideal working itself out 
in the historic process, a great power irresistibly drawing 

38. Quoted by G. T. W. Patrick: Op Ct, p. 83. 

39. Ibid, p. 236. 

40. Meaning and Purpose, p. 201. 
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us to some far-off and unknown God, and demanding our 
entire allegiance. ’ ^ 

“And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”^2 

As the Gila has stated : 

“There lives a master in the hearts of men 
Maketh their deeds, by subtle pulling strings, 

Dance to what time He wilL”^3 

V 

While Gandhiji accepted the existence of ‘matter^ 
as a fact of the world, he also looked forward to a complete 
dissolution of matter to take place in the far distant future. 

consider/^ iie said in tranquillity, ‘^that the dissolution 
of matter is absolutely certain at some point. If there 
were any survivors of such a thing—if you can imagine 
survivors—they would undoubtedly say, ‘What a wondrous 
spectacle! ’ 

For, if he insisted on not wasting a single moment 
of his time, he thought also in terms of eternity. “For 
me, the present is merged in eteiniity,’’ he wTotc: “I 
may not sacrifice the latter for the present. 


41. Durant Drake: Problems of Religion, p. 147. 

42. Tennyson; In Memoriam. 

43. BG 18; 66. 

44. Vincent Sheean; Op Cit, p. 201. 

45. Letters to Dr. S. Datta, 19-4-1934. Unpublished. 
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1. Inner voice. 2, Analyds — instinci, intuition 
and reason. 3. Consideration, in the light of the 
foregoing, of some of Gandhijrs major decisions. 

I 

CLOSEFiY connected with the question of the Spirit is that 
of the ‘inner voice^ or ‘God's voice' which has been a 
puzzle to many. Once, dealing* with the objection raised 
by the stderitists, Gaudhiji said: “When a man speaks 
of the ‘inner voice’, the scientist says it is auto su^j^’estion. 
It is auto-suggestion indeed, because God is within. When 
he says it is auto-suggestion, to him it ap])ears a thnig 
to be despised and suppn^ssed. I, liowever, use the word 

‘auto-suggestion' in my own sense. When the scientist 

speaks of the iniKT voice being auto-suggestion, he means 
to say it is the devil’s voice. Maybe it is. There are 
occasions when the devil's voice speaks as God's voice. 
God's voice is not heard in the heart of every person. It 
is no matter of inherent right. You must undergo a 
course of training, if you want to hear the voice of God. 
There are some rules laid down for it. If you followed 
them, the result would be infallible."^ 

There were many occasions when he heard the inner 
voice, and the decisions taken at its behest were final. 
“Everyone who wills can hear the voice. It is within 
everyone. But like everything (dse, it I'oquires previous 
and definite preparation, he wrote. On another 


1. CG, p. 37. 

2. H, 8-7-1933. 
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occasion he said: ‘‘My sixth sense is awakened whenever 
there is an occasion demandinj^ its use, and then it j^oes 
to sleep/ 

II 

Jawaharlal Nehru has, from his own point of view, 
p:ivon a detailed analysis of this process of Gandhiji's 
thought: 

“I knew that Gandhiji usually acts on instinct (I 
prefer to call it that than the ‘inner voice^ or an answer 
to prayer), and very often that instiind is right, lie has re¬ 
peatedly shown Avhat a wonderful knack he has of sensing^ 
the mass mind and of acting at the psychological moment. 
The reasons whi(*h he afterwards adduces to justify his 
action are usually afterthoughts and seldom carry one very 
far. A leader or a man of action in a (*risis almost always 
acts subconsciously and then thinks of the reasons for 
his action. I felt also that Gamlhiji had acted rightly 
in suspending civil resistance. Hut the reason he had 
given seemed to me an insult to intelligence and an amazing 
performance for a leader of a national movement. ^ 

This phenomenon—call it by any name you like— 
has been a subject of much study by philosophers. 
Radhakrishnan distinguishes between the “immediacy 
which apj^ears at the sub-intellectual level (feeling) and 
the immediacy which appears at the supra-intcllectual 
level (intuition)”, the latter of which he. regards “to 
some extmit the result of discursive thinking”. lie then 
goes on to remark: “Plato and Shankara agree that this 
kind of intuitive certainty is reached after a long process 

3. BKK, p. 133. 

4. An Autobiography, p. 505-6. H. N. Brailsford agrees with 
this analysis. See Mahatma Gandhi by Polak, Brailsford and 
Pethick Lawrence, p. 210. 
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of discursive analysis. When once the intuition is 
reached, it is prolonged into an intellectual ordering of 
images and concepts. All dynamic acts of thinking, 
whether in a game of chess or a mathematical problem, 
are controlled by an intuitive grasp of the situation as 
a whole.’”-’ There is no break of continuity between 
intuition and intellect. In moving from intellect to 
intuition, we are not moving in the direction of unreason, 
but are getting into the deepest rationality of which human 
nature is capable. In it, we think more profoundly, feel 
more dee])ly, and see more truly. We see, feel and become 
in obedience to our whole nature, and not simidy meas^ire 
things by the fragmentary standard of conduct. We think 
with a (certain totality or wholeness.”® Intuition is not 
‘‘independent of intellect; it is the crown of the intellectual 
process.”*^ 


Ill 

Having quoted at some length the opinions of these 
great thinkers, I may humbly add a few observations of 
my own by way of further elucidation. I do not pi-opose 
to analyse the different ways by which Gandhiji arrived 
at his decisions, I will allude to only two of these which 
are germane to the issue under consideration. 

Some of his decisions came to him as if in a flash. 
To cite examples within my personal knowledge, they 
were: (i) Cancellation of the decision to go to Europe, 
in 1926,® (ii) suspension of civil disobedience for six 
weeks in May, 1933,® (iii) addition of village industries 

5. An Idealist View of Life, p. 149. 

6. Ibid, pp. 152-3. 

7. The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 45. 

8. My article in IGL, p. 306. 

9. IGL, p. 308. CG, p. 22. 
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to kliadi in January, 1934,(iv) 'neither acceptance nor 
rejection’ resolution on the 'Communal Award’, in June 
1934,(v) retirement from the Congress,—in this 
parti(jular ease, though the idea came to him as if in a 
flash in July, 1934, it was put into action two months 
later. 

There were some other decisions in which his mind, 
ever wide awake and observing the changes going on in 
the atmosphere around him, had been for some time 
previously working—albeit sub-consciously—in a certain 
direction; and then, at some unexpected moment, a decision 
came to him as if in flash, as an intuition, or to use 
his own phrase, as a voice of God or the inner voice. Let 
us take a practical example. After the fuse in a gun 
is ignited, the fire slowly travels to the gun-powder, and 
there is a blast. Though we hear only the loud detonation, 
the pnxtess culminating in it had started earlier, with 
the lighting of the fuse. That is exactly what happened 
in cases belonging to this second category. Intuition,*’^ 

i6“lGL, pp. 320-l~ 

11. My article in RG, p. 208. 

12. IGL, p. 324. 

13. 'Instinct’, used as it is in psychology ordinarily to con¬ 
note a lower kind of impulse (as distinguished from 'intelligence’) 
in living beings, would not fit in here. If, however, we wish to 
use it here, its connotation would have to change. “An obvious 
objection to the use of the term ‘instinct’ in describing human 
behaviour is that it is likely to lead to misunderstanding. In the 
popular use of the word ‘instinct’, the idea of fixity of behaviour 
is certainly implied. If psychologists speak of human instincts, 
they will generally be thought to be lending support to a view 
that human behaviour is more fixed and invariable than it really 
is....It is better that he should be understood, so it is wiser to 
avoid the word ‘instinct’ if another word can be found.”—^Robert 
H. Thouless: General and Social Psychology, pp. 123-4. ‘Intuition* 
is the better word and has been also used by Vincent Sheean: 
Op Cif, p. 205. 
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as liadhakrislinan has pointed out, is not opposed to 
intellectual or discursive proce^ss of thought but is often 
the crowning result of that processPrecisely the same 
thing happened in the ease of Gandhiji on occasions like 
the one on which Nehru has mainly based his foregoing 
remarks, viz. the virtual susiiension of civil disobedience 
in April, 1934. 

There was nothing mystical or mysterious about this 
decision. Gandliiji wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru, in 
the course of a hdter written from Gauhati on 14th April 
(which perhaps he was never permitted to receive in 
prison) : 

^ ‘ You must have seen my two decisions. That they 
are simultaneous is a mere coincidence. The revival of 
the Swaraj Party is a right step. There is no doubt 
that we have in the Congress a body of men who believe 
in council entry and who will do nothing else if they 
cannot have that programme. Their ambition must be 
satisfied. 

^‘The other decision, about confining civil resistance 
to Tiiys(‘lf so far as the goal of Swaraj is (concerned, is 
much the most important. It was inevitable. Having 
arrived at it, I can see the. rightness of tlie decision for 
a thousand reasons. I have given the preeipitating eause, 
Bi(t the decision teas slowlg coming to me. T do hope 
that you have not been upset by it. You were 
before my mind^s eye the whole time tlie decision was 
taking shape. I concluded that, though it might produce 

14. Cf. “What we call inspiration is the developnuint of 

reason - No genuine inspiration ever contradicts reason. 

Where it does it is no inspiration.”—Vivekananda, quoted by 
Romain Holland in The Life of Vivekananda, p. 234. The word 
‘instinct’ is used by Vivekananda for that “which we have in 
common with the animals”. Ibid, p. 233. 
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a momentary shock, you would ultimately see the truth 
of it and be glad. I wonder!’’”’® (Italics mine.) 

In anotlier letter to an intimate co-worker, Satish 
Chandra Dasgupta, he wrote: 

^'You are wrong in thinking that my decision on 
civil disobedience is in any way a reflection on any single 
one of you. If it is a reflection, it is on me. But I 
need not plead guilty. I am but a co-seeker with you 
all— i>rimus inter pares. We liave lost nothing by the 
past doings. We would have lost, if I had not had the 
courage to halt wluai I saw^ the clear necessity for it. 
There was no warrant for a fast. It would have been 
simple coercion if 1 had gone in for it.”^'® 

There were many intelligible reasons for this decision, 
which h(i fully disclosed in talks with co-workers that were 
naturally strictly confidential.’’® The latter did not 
protest against or worry about the reason given in the 
Saharsa”**^ statement of April 2nd, as they knew that it 
was only the last straw’- on thc^ camel’s back, and that 
the decision was right frojii ^all points of view. That 
<Jandhiji put it in religious terms was correct from Ids 
point of view% because though it was practical he had not 
arrived at it in that w^ay. *‘This is my claim for spiritual 
matters that they are also practical,” he said: ‘‘1 put it 

15. Letter hitherto unpublished. 

16. Fully reported in my two volumes, CG and MCG. 

17. Saharsa is a village in North Bihar where the statement 
announcing the restriction of civil disobedience was written on 
2nd April, 1934, which was released to the press on the 7th at 
Patna. In the interval, Gandhiji asked me to send advance 
copies of the statement to about thirty of his closer associates, 
and asked me to tell them in my covering letter that, while the 
decision itself was irrevocable, it was open to them to argue with 
Gandhiji in respect of the reasons adduced by him. 
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(the decision) to Jayaprakash, and he had no diflScnlty 
in admitting that it was most practical. 

While on this subject, I should like to note, even at 
the cost of a little digression, that Henry Brailsford, in my 
view, correctly interprets Gandhiji’s strategy when he 
says: Gandhiji did not plan it so, but in fact the series 
of five struggles he led, wave after wave, with intervals 
. for recovery in India and reflection in England, was the 
best strategy he could have folio wed. ’ ^ ^ In fact, even 
during the lull which preceded the virtual suspension in 
1934, he predicted—in a talk with K. P. Nariman— 
another wave of mass awakening in ten years’ time which, 
he added, ‘^is not a long period in the life of a nation. 

In a memorable talk with K. M. Munslii at Madras 
on 20-12-1933, he declared his indomitable faith by 
saying: ‘^At the end of another ten years I visualize 
a rising among the people which in its dazzling brilliance 
will leave Dandi far behind. I do not know if I shall 
live to see that day. But I am sure that the fire that 
has been lit in the country will never be put out.”^^ 
After the decision of virtual suspension, he repeated the 

18. CG, p. 91. 

19. Mahatma Gandhi, p. 210. At the annual meeting of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh (a body of constructive workers following 
Gandhiji’s guidance) held at the village Hudli near Belgaum in 
April 1937, the President tendered his resignation as a protest 
against the policy of office acceptance by Congressmen tentatively 
agreed to by Gandhiji. The latter tried for a long time to bring 
home, to the President and those who shared his view, the cor¬ 
rectness of the decision. While the arguments were going on, 
Mahadev Desai whispered to me: “These friends do not 
realize the fact that Bapu is a great strategist.” 

20. Date: 31-10-1933,MCG. 

21. MCG. 
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same thing to Jairamdas Doulatram on 11th July 
in the train carrying us from Karachi to Lahore. 

This discussion is useful, if it helps the readers to 
understand the process of Gandhiji^s mind in arriving 
at some of his important decisions. 



6 

GOD 


1. Belief in God. 2. Truth is Gad. 3. Tmth i» 
Sat, Chit, Ananda. 3. God both Law and Law-giver; 
cannot be described' in His fullness. 4. Duality not in 
God but in the empirical world. 5. He worshipped Rama 
and Krishna as incarnativcs of God, synonymous with 
Perfection. 6. ^Good^ and ^Evil\ 7. Sense of identi-- 
fication. 

I 

BEi^iEVE ill God much more than I believe in the fact 
that you and I are alive and I am speaking to you/’ 
said Gandhiji in 1934 to a <*’roup of llarijan sceptics. 

may <rive you an illustration of what I mean. In 
appearance, I am speakinj? to you and you are listening 
to me. In reality, your hearts and minds may b(* somo- 
wliere else. My heart also may be somcwliere else. Then 
my speaking or your listening would be a deception. 
Therefore my sjieaking and your listening, though they 
are an appearance, may not be a reality. But. my heart, 
word and deed are pledged to the Being called God, 
Allah, Kama or Krishna. You will now easily recognise 
that it is true when I say that my belief in God is far 
more a reality to me than this meeting which I am 
addressing. 

II 

‘‘God is truth,” he used to say till 1931, since when 
he began to say: “Truth is God.”2 Por, averred he,. 

1. MCG. 

2. Madeleine Rolland^s article in IGL, p. 296. 
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'‘‘Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth we have 
not known. The most ignorant among mankind have 
«ome truth in them. We are all sparks of Truth. The 
sum total of those sparks is indescribable, as>yet-XJiilmown 
Truth, which is God.^'^ Even the atheist believes in 
Truth; therefore Gandhiji said: ‘^He is the atheism of 
the atheist. 

This definition he explained as follows: “Truth is 
God—nothing else, nothing less. The nearest word 
answering to Truth in Sanskrit is sat. Sat means being. 
God alone is Sat. He alone is, nothing and no one else 
is. Everything else is illusion. Satya means Sat. Truth 
alone is in the world, nothing else is. This is easy enough 
to und(U'stand. Then what is truth ? For us it is a relative 
term. Absolute Truth is God.® Whatever we understand 
by God is implied in Truth. 

“Are there any other characteristics of Truth?’’ he 
was asked. “It alone really sustains us,” he replied. 
“For a time many other things may sustain us, but this 
alone sustains us for all time. Truth gives perennial 
joy. In Sanskrit we have the words sat^ chit, ananda. 
It is a fine combination. The three together make one 
word. Truth^ is knowledge also. It is life. You feel 
vitality in you when you have got truth in you. Again, 
it gives bliss. It is a permanent thing of which you 
-cannot be robbed. You may be sent to the gallows, or 

3. Gandhijfs article in Contemporary Indian Philosophy 
(ed.) by Radhakrishnan, p. 21. 

4. YI, 5-3-1925. 

5. cf. qt I ; ?. 

6. CG, p. 35. 

7. In Gandhiji’s vocabulary, truth is relative and Truth is 
absolute. F. H. Bradley uses for these two the terms ‘truth’ and 
“Reality’ respectively. We have to mount to Truth through truth. 
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put to torture, but if you have truth in you, you will 
experience an inner joy.”® 

Ill 

^‘Do you believe in a personal God?” he was asked. 
‘‘I don't,” he replied. ‘‘1 don’t believe God to be a 
personal being in the sense that we are x)ersonal beings, 
I understand God to be universal Law. God, however, 
cannot be described in His fullness. We human beings 
describe Him in our own vocabulary. God is the Law 
as well as the Law-giver. The two are one. In Buddhism 
God is described as the Law. Many people say that 
Buddhism is atheistic. I have never thought so. 

Having plainly admitted that God cannot be described 
in His fullness and that any desm'iption of Him would 
fall far short of Keality, Gandhiji gave various 
descriptions of Him: ‘‘To me God is truth and lovej 
God is ethics and morality; God is fearlessness. God is 
the source of light and life, and yet He is above and 
beyond all these. God is conscience.... lie is a i)ersonal 
God to tliose who need His personal presence. He is 
embodied to tliose who need His touch. He is the purest 
essence. He simply is to those who have faith. He is 
all things to all men. He is in us and yet above and 
beyond us.”‘‘^ 

Not being a metaphysician, he has not used two 
different terms—as, for example, Shankara has, viz. 
Brahman Ahsoluie and lahvara (God, or, as the 

8. CG, p. 36. 

9. Cf. “This Dharma and the Brahman of the Upanishads 
are essentially the same.”—Rabindranath Tagore. “There can be 
no doubt whatever of the equations Dhamma=rBrahma=rBuddha 

rrAtta -Dhamma is clearly the equivalent of Brahma, Atma.”" 

—^Ananda K. Coomaraswamy: Hinduism and Buddhism. 

10. YI, 5-3-1925. 
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Upanishads have, viz. Higher {param) and Lower 
{aparam) Brahman. Gandhiji used the word ^God’ in 
both the senses. ^ 

IV 

He believed in non-dualism. “I believe in advaita,’^ 
he said: believe in the essential unity of man and 

for that matter of all that lives.‘‘The inner oneness 
pervades all life. The forms are many, but the informing 
spirit is one.’’^^ In the course of the discussion referred 
to above, he thus explained his own position: “When 
wo des(iend to the empirical level, we descend to the world 
of duality. In God there is no duality. But as soon 
as we descend to the empirical level we get two forces— 
God and Satan, as Christianity calls them. Other terms 
for the two are used in Hinduism, Zoroastrianism and 
Islam. 

11. A complete statement of God in both the senses is given 
in the Bhagavata, the author of which had a matchless capacity 
for giving the most succinct statements of philosophical truths: 

\\ 6 -, 

(I seek His shelter—He who contains this universe, from 
whom it has originated, by whom it is sustained, who Himself 
has assumed this form, He who is greater than the greatest thing 
herein, and who is self-bom.) 

Cf. “Therefore from Being itself and by and in it are all 
things.’^-^Eckhart. 

The Bhagavata, in another beautiful verse, says that He is 
both transcendent and immanent: 

<i; 

12. YI, 4-12-1924. Cf. “The soul is one in all.” YI. 

13. MCG. Cf. “For, all is one, though we seem to be 
many.”—Gandhiji’s article in Contemporary Indian Philosophy 
(ed.) by Radhakrishnan, p. 21. 

14. CG, p. 37. 
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To j)araphrase, then, God is not ‘personaP in the 
sense that He has human form or limitations or likes and 
dislikes; but lie is 'personar in the sense that lie is 
approachable to man, is in closest relations with him, and 
is the spirit dwelling in the inmost recesses of man s 
heart. 

Gandhiji, like Shankara, adoj)ts the formula ‘ncli 
netV (not this, not this) ; and yet, like liamanuja, he 
describes God as perfe(?t truth, perfect non-violence, perfect 
innocence, etc.—in fact. Hie perfection of all the virtues 
known to man. And yet again lie says: ‘^That, however, 
is our own feeling. If man can somehow know God^s 
way of putting things, 1 donT know what he would say. 
God is just. Eather say He is not just but merciful. He 
is just because He is merciful. These, however, are echoes 
of our own weak feelings.... These are the babblings of 
an imperfect man.”"’^' 

V • 

Though he did not deny the existence of the historical 
personages known as Eama and Krishna, it was not these 
that he worshipped and prayed to. Rama and Krishna 
were, to him, incarnations of God, synonymous with 
Perfection. know Krishna not as a historical person 
but as an embodiment of Perfection,^’ he said to a Christian 
audience. ^‘This (conception has revolutionized Hinduism. 
How it acts is more than I can say, and nobody can 
explain it. The spirit of Hinduism has evolved this idea. 
Hinduism is still in the process of evolution. In fact all 
religions are evolving. Hinduism, if not Zoroastrianism, 
is of all living religions the oldest. They are all under¬ 
going evolution. Krishna as an incarnation of God has 

15, ?r 3rT?JTFcnT?rjripr: I 

16. CG, p. 27. 
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transformed the lives of tens of thousands of men. It is 
a i)atent, historical fact. The transformation is going 
on even at present... .It is not Jesus of history who really 
rules over the lives of Christians, it is the Jesus of their 
own imagination who does so. The God of my imagination 
rules my life, and not the God of your imagination.’’'’'^ 
'‘There is ample evidence in favour of the historicity 
of Krishna,” says Kadhakrishnan; but then he adds: "In 
the Gita Krishna is identified with the Supreme Lord. .. . 
lie is not a hero who once trod the earth and has now 
left it, having spoken to Ilis favourite friend and disciple, 
but is everywhere and in every one of us, as ready to 
sx)eak to us now as He ever was to anyone else. lie is 
not a bygone* personality but the indwelling spirit, an 
object for our spiritual consciousness.”^^ 

It was for this very reason that Gandhiji liked the 
Bamayana of Tulsidas, a great devotional book, more 
than Valmiki’s Bamayana, which is the story of a great 
hero. "Tulsidas’s Bamayana is an eternal source of 
inspiration for him and occupies the same place in his 
prayers as the Bhagavad Oita/^^^ wrote Mahadev Desai. 

VI 

The problem of ‘good’ and ‘evil’ is one of those 
arising from thoughts about God. "God’s hand is behind 
good, but in God’s hand it is not mere good,” said 
Gandhiji: "ITis hand is behind evil also, but there it is 
no longer evil. ‘Good’ and ‘evil’ is our own imperfect 
language. God is above both good and evil.”^'^ 

He defined evil as follows: "Evil is good or truth 
misplaced. It has no separate existence at all, but it 

17. C^pp7ii^ 

18. The Bhagavad Gita, pp. 28, ^30, 31. 

19. GWKH, p. 127. 

20. Ibid, p. 27. 
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is only truth or good misplaced. ’ i This is like saying 
that ‘Dirt is matter misplaced.* It brings out the relative 
nature of both good and evil, which are often found to 
exchange places. What is ‘good* in given times and 
places may be ‘evil* in relation to some other climes and 
circumstances. This does not, however, obliterate the 
distinction between ‘good’ and ‘evil*. What is ‘good’ at 
a particular time and place is good, and its reverse is evil. 
The ethical values are constant. The variation is only in 
their application with reference to particular contexts. 
Moreover, there are certain acts—^like theft, fornication, 
etc.—which have lieen considered as sins by enlightened 
humanity all over the W'orld, and they can never be 
considered good. 

In reply to the question “Is evil also made by God'?” 
Gandhiji said: “Nothing can possibly exist without llis 
allowing it. He makes many tilings inverted which must 
be put right. We must invert the process. ‘‘Clod has 
given us conscience,” he wont on to say: “He has given 
us the power to do right. If I take your thing with your 
permission, it is right. If I take it without your 
permission, it is stealing, and I must put it back in its 
own place. ”2^ 

“The distinction between good and evil thoughts is 
of our creation. Why should their coming and going 
make us uneasy?” a questioner, a bit of a metaphysician, 
asked Gandhiji, who explained his position at some length. 

“The distinction is not unimportant,” he said: “Nor 
do these thoughts come haphazard. They follow some 
law which the scriptures have tried to enunciate. There 
are certain problems in mathematics, for the solution of 


21. CG, p. 37. 

22. Ibid, 

23. Ibid. 
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which some workable assumptions have to be made. They 
help in the solution of the problem. But they are purely 
imaginary, and have no other practical use. Similarly, 
psychologists have proceeded upon the assumption that 
a pair of opposite forces is warring against each other in 
the universe, of which one is divine and the other devilish 
.... The distinction is made by all the scriptures of the 
world. I say this distinction is imaginary. God is one, 
without a second. lie alone is. He is indefinable. In 
reality thex’e is no God who is at war with Satan; but 
we have imagined that there is a war going on between 
God and Satan. The author of the Mahahharata has 
described the war between the opposing forces of 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas, and has advised men to 
nori-co-operate with the latter.’’ 

‘‘It is we who entertain thoughts,” he went on to 
say, “and again it is we ourselves who repulse them. We 
have thus to strive against ourselves. The scriptures 
have, therefore, said that there is a duel in the world. 
This duel is imaginary, not real. We can, however, sustain 
ourselves in the world only by assuming the existence of 
the imaginary duel to be real, he said, clinching the 
issue. 


VII 

An ever-present sense of identification with the sinful 
as w^ell as the virtuous is one of the deductions of the 

24. MCG. 

25. Cf. 

**The web of our life is a mingled yam, 

Good and ill together; our virtues would be proud, 

If our faults whipp’d them not: and our crimes 
Would despair, if they were not cherished by our own 

virtues.” 

Shakespeare: AlVs Well That Ends Well IV, 3 
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doctrine of non-difference’, or ‘the universality of spirit 
(sarvdtmatva) as Shankara chose to put it. If the 
virtuous deserve our homage and worship, the sinful de¬ 
serve our sympathy and help; for we cannot absolve our¬ 
selves altogether from the responsibility of their 
sinfulness. We are thus co-sharers in their humiliation too,, 
and should cease condemning. Hate the wrong but not 
the wrongdoer, Wcis the maxim Gandhiji derived from this 
consideration. “He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her.”^^ 

This sense of identification was a living belief with 
Gandhiji. It partly explains the working of his mind in 
undertaking penance for the lapses of otliers—individuals 
as well as groups. Explaining this attitude he said: 

“I believe in the absolute oneness of God, and there¬ 
fore also of humanity. What though we have different 
bodies? We have but one soul. The rays of the sun are 
many through refraction. But they have the same source. 
I cannot, therefore, detach myself from the wickedest soul,, 

nor may I be denied indentity with the most virtuous. 

If we are sons of the same God and partake of tiie same 
divine essence, wo must partake of the sin of every 
person, whether he belongs to us or to another race.”^"^ 
If this is so, the desire to speak harshly of the evil- 
door should tend to cease. A Christian writer has 
recently brought out this whoh^ point in a very touching'' 
manner. Speaking of the crucifixion of Jesus he says 
how, while contemplating about the perpetrators of ihe 
deed, the last barrier between them and himself went on 
crumbling and a vivid sense of identification camo 
over him: 

“I saw myself with vivid realism as a chief actor 

26. John 8; 7. 

27. Quoted by Herrymon Maurer; Great Soul, p. 41. 
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in every sense of the Passion. It was I who betrayed 
Him in the Garden; I who fled from Him; 1 who denied 
Him; I who plotted against Him and mocked Him and 
condemned Him; I whose cowardice and equivocations 
handed Him over to this cruel death. 

“My pride crowned His head. 

“My lust scourg(^d His back. 

“My hale and envy nailed His hands. 

“With rhythmic stroke, and full force of muscle, my 
'self-will pierced His feet. 

“In thought and word, in will and deed, I it is who 
mmcify Him. 

“I sat stunned with self-divSgust and loathing. 

“ ‘You denied the Holy and Righteous One, and 
disked for a murderer to be granted unto you, and killed 
the Prince of Life.’ That murderer was I.^^s 


The same idea has been put into the mouth of Jesus by Kahlil 
Gibran: ^‘You shall not be yourself alone. You are in the deeds 
of other men, and they though unknowing are with you all your 
days. They shall not commit a crime and your hand not be 
with their hand They shall not fall down but that you shall 
also fall down; and they shall not rise but that you shall rise 
with them. Their road to the sanctuary is your road, and when 
they seek the waste land you too seek with them.”—Jesus, p. 55. 

28. Will Quinlan; The Temple of God*s Wouruis, pp. 30-1. 
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1. Individual soul not Gody hut a spark of the Divine. 
Has the soul ^free wilVf 2. World Ilia or mdyd; mdyd 
means not ^illusion, hut ^appearance\ 3. Prayer and 
fasting. 4. IJliimate goal: moksha; effort and grace. 
5. Elimination of egoism: ‘Be ciphers.’ 6. Na 
pessimism. 7. Ilis life based on Gita. 

I 

The relation between God and tlie individual soul is 
another difficult problem demanding consideration. 
Gandliiji described his own view by quoting an Urdu 
couplet: 

3iKTr II 

The gist of this is: ‘'Adam is not God, but he is 
a spark of the Divine.’'^ It is akin to the view of non- 
difference {anayvyatva) put forth by Shankara, who “does 
not describe his teaching as monism, but only as ‘non¬ 
dualism’ (advaita). .As Vachaspati says,^ he only denies 
the many but does not affirm the One.”^ 

For a long time Gandhiji found it difficult to reconcile 
himself to the thought underlying the last two lines of 
the first verse of the morning prayer of the Ashram, 
the meaning of which is: 

1. Mahadev Desai: The Gospel of Selfless Action or the Gita 
according to Gandhi, p. 124. 

2 . ^ fPf: 1 

^rNrorr^ ?; ?v. 

3. M. Hiriyanna: The Essentials of Indian Philosophy, p. 154* 
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am that immaculate Brahman which ever notes the 
states of dream, wakefulness and deep sleep, not this 
body, the c()mx)ound made of the elements (earth, water, 
space, lij^ht and air).”^ 

Later, however, he wrote in a letter: 

Formerly 1 used to shudder to utter this verse, 
thinkinj^ that the claim made therein was arrof?aut. But 
when 1 saw^ tlie meaning: more clearly, I perceived at once 
that it was the very best thought wdth which to commence 
tlie day. It is a solemn de(daration that we are not the 
clian^^eful bodies whicli recpiire sleep etc.; but deep down 
we are the Beinj:^, the witness pervadinp: the counth^ss 
bodies.’-^ The first part is recallinc’ to mind the presence 
of the vital princii)le, and the second part is tlie affirma¬ 
tion that we ar(» that vital iminciple. The description 
of the Bein^, the Brahma, is also (piite apposite.^’® 

lias the sold ^free will’ or ‘choice’ and, if so, how 
much? “Man has prot a choice,” said Gandhiji, “but 
as much of it as a passenjirer on board a ship has. It 
is just enough for him. If wc don’t use it, then we are 
practically dead.”^ 

IT 

With regard to the world, lie accepted both the 
descriptions current in the Indian systems of philosophy, 
%nz., (1) Lild, or Itis sport, and (2) Mdyd, or illusion.® 
He formerly used the wx)rd “illusion’ in tliis sense, but 
later came to see its inappropriateness. In reply to 

5. Cf. “I, the imperfect, adore my own Perfect.”—Emerson: 
Essay on The Oversoul. 

6. Bapu^s Letters to Mira, pp. 143-4. 

7. CG, p. 28. 

8. YI, 5-3-1925. 
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Vincent Slicean’s question, “Is the world an illusionT’ 
he said: “If you are usinj:^ the Avord illusion as a 
translation of Maya, it is Avrouf]^. Tliere is no (*orrect 
English translation for the Avord Mdyd/^ lie accepted 
the AA^ord ‘appearances'^ out of several that were offcrt'd, 
and then added: “God is everythinj:!:. Even in the stone. 
Even in the stone. 

lie tlieii quoted the first verse of tlie Ishopanishad 
in Avhich he found “the sum of Avisdom on this subject"’. 

O C N 

This he translated tlius: “Tlie whole Avorld is the 
garment of the Lord, lienounee it, then, and receive it 
back as the gift of God.””*^ 

9. The term ‘appearances’ does not connote non-existence of 
the objects. According to F. H. Bradley, “Reality appears in 
its appearances, and they are its revelations; and otherwise they 
also could be nothing whatever .”—Appearance and Realityy 
pp. 551-2. 

10. Vincent Sheean: Op Cit, p. 210. 

Cf. “He is the secret and central light that kindles up the 
sxm, his dazzling representative; and he lives, enlightens, and 
comforts in the diffusion of his beams. His spirit inspires and 
actuates the air, and in it a breath of life to all his creatures. He 
blooms in the blossom, and imfolds in the rose. He is fragrance 
in flowers, and flavour in fruits. He holds the infinitude in the 
hollow of his hand, and opens his world of wonders in the 
minims of nature. He is the virtue of every heart that is soften¬ 
ed by a sense of pity or touch of benevolence. He coos in the 
turtle and bleats in the lamb; and through the paps of the stem 
bear and implacable tigress, he yields forth the milk of loving¬ 
kindness to their little ones.”—Henry Brooke. 

11. Vincent Sheean: Op Cit, p. 203. 

Cf. “God lives in the world. He is the World Soul. All 
things are but His garment, that ever changing dress, that through 
death is ever young. It changes, and is in itself nothing, there¬ 
fore the East has called it mayd or illusion, because of its want 
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III 

Prayer is waiting upon God, a communion with Him^. 
and it “must come from within. It can be effective only 
when it rises from the innermost depths of the heart. 

“we must be clean both inwardly and outwardly.”'^ 
Prayer is an internal wash. Victor Hugo spoke of “two- 
ablutions of soul and body--prayers and toilet. 
There can be no prayer without fasting, said Gaiulhiji— 
‘fasting’ being used here in the wider sense of a voluntary 
restraint over all the senses. 

IV 

(jandhiji’s ultimate spiritual goal was salvation 
(moksha) whi(*h means freedom from the cycle of briths 
and deaths. “If I have any passionate desire, it is only 
to r(‘aeh God, if })ossible, at a jump and to merge myself 
in llim.”’'^^ “The body persists because of egoism. The 
utter extinction of egoism is moksha. He who has 
achieved this will be the very image of Truth, or one 
may call it Urah “I once thought,” he told Mrs. 
Polak y(*ars ago, “that T coidd finish the wheel of rebirth 
in this iiK'arnation, I know now that I can’t, and that 
I shall have to return to it. We cannot escape it, but 
I hope it will only be once more that I come back to it.”^"^ 

He believed in the mressity for ceaseless effort in 
this spiritual adventure, but he also believed in the need 

of permanence. What lives is Life, that makes this garment for 
itself to wear in fashions changing towards a far-off, dreamed 
perfection. But the Life is God, and God is Love unchangeable 
or ever—in this world.”—H. Fielding-Hall: Love's Legend, p. 150.. 

12. Gurbaxani’s article in RG, p. 113. 

13. CG, p. 76. 

14. Les Miserahles, 

15. TGC, p. 62. 

16. Ibid, p. 52. 

17. Mr. Gandhi the Man, p. 146. 
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for grace to crown the effort with success. ^‘Whenever 
an impure thought arises in the mind, it should at once 
be confronted with a pure one. This, again, is possible 
only with the grace of God. That grace can be obtained 
by repeating His name all the twentyfour hours and by 
realizing that He resides within us."‘My faith in 
the message of the Gita is as bright as ever,’’ he wrote, 
in an article entitled ‘Nothing without grace’. 
“Unwearied eeaseles.s effort is the price that must be paid 
for turning that faith into rich infallible experience. 
But the same Gita says without any equivo(*ation that 
the experience is not to be had without divine grace. We 
should devcioi^ swelled heads if Divinity had not made 
that ample reservation.”'*^ 

V 

The supreme state of God-realization or freedom could 
be reached through an elimination of egoism. He wrote 
to a co-worker of his: 

“A public servant has no personal feelings to be 
considered. He must be a cipher. He can have no x>ride 
nor power nor prestige except such as service gives him. 
He must be ttdijariwddfnrasamstidih, nidndpanifniayostuU 
yahd. .. .The cause is not in your or my hands. It is in 
God’s all-powerful hands. You and I are His instruments. 
You must rejoice in your humiliation and feel strong. 

“We are but specks, mere particles of dust,” said 
he: “We are of the earth, earthy. ... We are imperfect 
....We should therefore be humble; we should reduce 
•ourselves to dust; we should reduce ourselves to, and 
remain, ciphers. ’ “* 

18. TGC, pp. 53-4. 

19. H, 29-2-1936. 

20. Weekly letter by C. S. in H, 15-12-1933. 

21. MCG. 
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Progress on this path is indicated by obvious trans¬ 
formation of conduct. ‘‘If a man grows morally stronger 
day by day, and his eyes cast off all passiou, this pheno¬ 
menon becomes self-evident and does not require anyone 
to test it. It makes itself felt automatically. ’ 

VI 

Our ignorance, according to Gandhiji, lies in our 
treating trivialities as realities; and he wishes us to 
disengage ourselves from trivialities and start on the 
expedition in search of God or Truth, whieli, as he says, 
is much more interesting than numberless Himalayan 
expeditions.^^ There is joyous, undefeatable hope here, 
treating human life as a God-given opportunity. Contrast 
it with the pessimism of Sophocles who cried out, “Not 
to have been born is best.’’ Pessimism of this type is 
unknown to Hinduism. “Human birth is a rare gift of 
God, because it affords a chance for spiritual 
endeavour,said Shankara. “Both the Hindus and 
Buddhists believe,” saj^s Nehru, “that human birth is the 
highest stage that the Being has reached on the road to 
self-realization.”^'^ “Pessimism is not a philosophy but 
an illness, says Will Durant. While Buddha 
emphasised the activity of Death, Gandhiji emphasised 

22. MCG. 

23. H, 21-9-1934. 

24. %; 

25. The Discovery of India, p. 150. 

26. The Mansions of Philosophy, p. 658. Even Thomas Hardy 
protested against the imputation of ‘pessimism' in an ultimate 
sense to himself: “My pessimism, if pessimism it be, does not 
involve the assumption that the world is going to the dogs, and 
that Ahriman is winning all along the line. On the contrary, my 
practical philosophy is distinctly meliorist.”—Quoted by Edmund' 
Blunden: Thomas Hardy, p. 111. 
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the persistence of Life, and both were right from their 
own points of view; for, “In the midst of death we are 
in life, just as in the midst of life we are in death. 
“The mortal is burnt up like grass,said the Upani- 
shads; but they also said: “Who would have striven for 
life, if this ananda (joy) had not filled the skyT’^^ If 
there is plenty of sorrow in the world, there is plenty 
of joy also; otherwise the world would have come to an 
end long ago. The phenonieiion that Life has eontinuc'd to 
exist in the world in spite of the ceaseless activity of 
Death inspired in Gaiidhiji faith in God and an 
irrepressible optimism. 

All Indian philosophers, “including the heterodox, 
believe that the evil of samsdra carries with it the seeds 
of its destruction, and that it is sooner or later bound 
to be superseded by the good. In other words, none 
of the Indian systems is finally pessimistic.... If either 
evil or error were final, the world would be irrational. 

The beauty of nature continues to attract and delight 
men even in the midst of the heaviest sorrows. Said an 
English essayist, writing in the spring of 1940, even w’hile 
the second World War was raging: 

“Immediate trifles distract our attention from less 
immediate horrors, even in wartime..,.! do not think it 
w^ould be fair to call this happiness escapist.... It is a 
refreshment of the imagination by which w(j are reminded 
of a living world that has survived ten thousand wars.. -. 

“This year the Avorld is unquestionably a world to 

27. E. V. Lucas. Cf. ‘*Life is a constant struggle against 
death, yet without death it could not progress.”—J. B. S. Haldane. 

28. ?; ?; 

29, cp: jTT'KrR ^ i 

vs. 

30 M Hiriyanna: Op Cit, p. 51. 
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distract us by the detail of its loveliness. Never did a 

lovelier spring rise from the grave of winter. With 

apple, lilac, laburnum, chestnut, and hawthorn all in 
bloom at the same time, it would be dilBcult for an ordinary 
man to avoid an occasional rise of his spirits. This w^orld 
of sight and sound, we fell, will be here a hundred years 
hence, a thousand years hence—perhaps, unless the ice 
age that we merit retnriis, a million years hence. Apart 
from the cultivated plants, it is all—so it seems to us— 
as old as Eden. ”31 

Pessimism and faith in God go ill together. ‘^But 

for my faith in God T should have been a raving maniac,’^ 

w^as the first sentence Gandhiji uttered at the evening 
prayers on the day new^s w'as received at Sabarmati, in 
1928, of the death of Maganlal Gandhi whom he 
described as ^^m^^ best comrade 

It w^as tlie same faith which enabled him never to 
lose sight of the brighter side of life and to maintain his 
cheerfulness even in the midst of sorrow. Ilis loud, hearty 
laughter dispelled gloom; his twinkling smile’’^2— 
disarming opponents and at times disconcerting them ~ 
constantly lit his face; and he never lost an opportunity 
to cut jokes wdth ptu’sous young and old. He was not 
merely ‘h man of sorrowhe was ‘‘a man of joy^' too.33 

“The good are always the merry, 

Save by an evil chance.”34- 

31. Robert Lynd (Y.Y.): Life's Little Oddities, pp. 175-*7. 

32. J. F. Horrabin’s article in IGL, pp. 84-5. 

33. Cf. “Love for the eternal and infinite feeds the mind 
with pure delight, and is wholly free from every taint of sorrow.” 
—Spinoza. 

34. W. B. Yeats. Cf. “Have a good conscience, and thou 
shalt ever have joy.”—Thomas a Kempis: The Imitation of Christ 
2 ; 6 ; 1 . 
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VII 

The question will naturally be asked as to which of 
the three approaches to God— Jndna, Bhahti, and Karma 
—Gandhiji preferred for himself. His was the way of 
Bhakti and Karma —of complete surrender to God, and 
unceasing selfless service of men. must completely 

surrender ourselves to Him....in a spirit of utter self- 
effacement,’'^^ said he. ‘Ht is for God to take our broken 
bar^e across the stream, but it is for us to put in our 
best effort. It is for us to plug^ a hole in its bottom 
or, if water gets into the boat, to throw it out. In that 
case the barge will keep floating despite the hole. But 
it wdll float only when there is God’s hand behind it. I 
would therefore say that man must make an endeavour 
and for the result depend on God’s grace. 

In the heat of controversy raging round tliese throe 
terms, the fact is often lost sight of that these are, as 
Kadhakrishnan has i)ointed out, ^distinets’ and not 
^opposites.Explaining the difference between the two 
Croce says: ‘^Two distinct concepts unite with one an¬ 
other, although they are distinct, but two opposite con¬ 
cepts seem to exclude one another.”^® Life is an 
amalgam in which any one, or possibly two, of these three 
elements predominate but never exclude the remaining 
ones. ^‘They can exist together,”®^ says Radhakrishnan. 
Rather they must, because otherwise the development of 
man woidd be lop-sided. Tagore put this truth in words 
which correctly describe the approach of Gandhiji : 

CG, ^45^ 

36. PP, I, p. 351. Cf. “Let a man do his work; the fruit of 
it is in the care of Another than he.”—^Thomas Carlyle: Heroes 
and Hero-worship, 

37. Religion and Society, p. 70. 

38. Ihid, p. 70. 

39. Ihid, p. 70. 
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have to keep in mind the fact that love and 
action arc the only intermediaries through which perfect 
knowledge can be obtained; for the object of knowledge 
is not pedantry but wisdom/ 

^Wisdom through love and action’—that epitomizes 
the message of the Gita, which it was the constant 
endeavour of Gandhiji to re-live in his own life that has 
beem describ(id as ‘‘an embodiment and enactment of the 
Gita\^ teaching” by Vincent Sheean who remarks: 

“If we ar(* to consider the Gita under the aspect of 
prophf^ey, wliich should be legitimate for any religious 
scripture, then the selfless warrior created by its burning 
words, the hero of the righteous battle and fulfilment of 
the Lord Sri Krishna’s injunctions was Mahatma Gandhi. 
... .These (tlie inspired words) seem to me to refer more 
precisely to Gandhi than to any other figure I can discern 
in the long pageant of Indian history, llis interpretation 
of it, therefore, in terms of non-violence,^^ acquires the 
value of life rather than the value of literature: he lived 
the Gita in non-violent times. That was his interpretation 
and he proved it by his hero’s death. Just as life 

40. The Religion of Man, p. 178. 

41. Gandhiji’s interpretation of the teaching of the Gita, as 
favouring non-violence, has been supported by Radhakrishnan, 
in his translation and commentary of the Gita, published after 
Gandhiji's death, wherein, arguing in detail, he says: “The ideal 
which the Gita sets before us is ahimsa or non-violence and this 
is evident from the description of the perfect state of mind, speech 
and body in Chapter VII, and of the mind of the devotee in 
Chapter XII. Krishna advises Arjuna to fight without passion 
or ill-will, without anger or attachment, and if we develop such 
frame of mind violence becomes impossible. We must fight 
against what is wrong but if we allow ourselves to hate, that 
ensures our spiritual defeat. It is not possible to kill people in a 
state of absolute serenity or absorption in God . . , The Gita 
requires us to lay stress on human brotherhood ... If we act 
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concede the possibility of other men^s opinions being true 
from their own standpoints. This leads to tolerance for 
views other than one’s own, which is one of the salient 
features of non-violence. Just as no man’s view can be 
wholly true, no man’s view can be wholly false. ‘‘There 
is truth ill every idea however false,” said F. II. Bradley, 
“there is reality in every existence liow^ever slight.”^ 
“There will be no truth which is entirely true, just as 
there will be no error which is totally false.This 
should serve as a warning against both iiitransigeiiee and 
intolerance, and should result also in patience, forbearance, 
humility, charity, and a readiness for compromise—all of 
which are covered by the wider term 'non-violence. ’ “In 
the aiiplicatioii of satyagraha, ” said Gandhiji in 1919, 
“I discovered in the earliest stages that pursuit of truth 
did not admit of violence being inflicted on one’s opponent, 
but that he must be Mx»aned from error by patience and 
sympathy. For what appears to bo Truth to tlui one 
may appear false to the other."" And patience means 

3. Appearance and Reality. 

4. Ibid, p. 362. Cf. with this the position of Hegel as ex¬ 
plained in the following: “Just as anything which is less than 
the whole is regarded as possessing only partial reality, so any 
doctrine which is less than the whole truth about the whole is 
regarded as being only partially true. Since no doctrine which 
the human mind is capable of entertaining can embody the whole 
of truth, no doctrine is entirely true. This is not merely to assert 
that no doctrine is the whole of truth: it is to insist that no 
doctrine is completely true even in that part of truth which it 
asserts.”—C. E. M. Joad. Guide to Philosophy, p. 404. 

5. Cf. “If this obvious truth were more generally recog¬ 
nised ....that while we live we all ‘see through the glass darkly^ 
and that each man must be allowed to wear the glasses which 
suit him, we should have much more tolerance and charitableness 
in religious matters.”—W. R. Inge: A Rustic Moralist, p. 25. 

“The man who claims to be infallible in his judgments is 
merely a half-educated person.—^T. G. Masaryk. 
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self-suffering. So the doetrine came to mean vindication 
of Truth, not by infliction of suffering on tlie ox)ponent, 
but on one’s own self.When his attention was drawn 
to the fact that ‘'people differ as to the justice or injustice 
of particular laws,” he replied: “That is the main 
reason why violen('e is eliminated and a satyagrahi gives 
his opponent the same right of independence and feelings 
of liberty that he reserves to himself and he will fight by 
inflicting injuries on himself.”"^ 

II 

Explaining the connection between truth and non¬ 
violence, he wrote in a letter to a co-worker: 

“As I proceed in my search for Truth it grows ux)on 
me that truth comprehends everything. It is not in non¬ 
violence, but non-violence is in it. What is i>erceived 
by the pure heart and intellect is truth for that moment. 
Clinging to it one is enabled to reach Absolute Truth. 
There is no dilemma here. But often enough it is difficult 
to decide what is non-violence. For instance, the use 
of disinfectants is violence, and yet we cannot do without 
it. We have to live a life of non-violence in a world full 
of violence, and that is possible only if we cling to truth. 
That is how I deduce non-violence from truth. Out of 
truth emanate love, tenderness, humility. A votary of 
truth has to be as humble as dust. His humility increases 
with his progress in the pursuit of Truth. I see this 
every moment of my life. I have a much more vivid 
consciousness of my littleness and insignificance than I 
had a year ago. The wonderful implications of the great 
saying, Brahma satyam jaganmithya (Brahman is real, all 

6. Written statement before the Hunter Committee, 
October, 1919. 

7. Ibid, 

G.V.L.~S 
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else nnr(‘a]), jirow on me from day to day. It teaehes 
us patioiiet*. This will purge us of harshness and add to 
our toleranee. It will impel us to magnify the molehills 
of our (errors into mountains and minimise the mountains 
of others’ errors into molehills.”® 

Ill 

Non-violenee, as Gandhiji propounded it, was 
synonymous with love in the purest and widest sense of 
the term. It was derived from the belief—preaehed ,by 
saints and seers in India since time immemoi’ial—in the 
essential oneness of spirit in the wliole (U-eation including 
the animal kingdom. One of the manifest foimis of this 
law of love, to him, was returning good for evil, which 
he first learnt from a Gujarati poem in his boyhood and 
whieii he never lost sight of till the end of his days. It 
had been preached by Buddha who had spokcni of 
quenching ill-will witlr goodwill® and over(*oming ange)* 
with forbearance.^® The Indian atmosphere was so full 
of the spirit underlying this law that it had passed into 
a common saying: ‘^What merit is there in the goodness 
of a man who returns good for good? A good man, verily, 
is he who returns good for evil.”^^ 

Said Lao-tse, the Chinese philosopher: ‘‘Requite 
injury with kindness. To the g-ood 1 would be good: 

8. TGC, p. 51. Cf. “Such a conception makes one severe in 
judging himself and humane in judging others.”—John Dewey: 
Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 176. 

Gandhiji once said: “I look only to the good qualities of men. 
Not being faultless myself, I won’t presume to probe into the 
faults of others.”—BKK, p. 84. 

9. ^ ff i K. 

10. fir# I 

11. jt: ?n«r: ^ i 

T. ?rr^: ?rVr^: ii 
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to the evil T would also be good, in order to make them 
good. With the faithful 1 wwild keep faith; with the 
uiifaitlifiil 1 would also keep faith, in order that they may 
beeoine faithful. He who lias no faith in others will find 
110 faith ill thein.”^^ 

Plato, after a victory, was urged by his soldiers to 
put to di'ath his eiK^niy Ileraelides. “lie made the occasion 
an opportunity for giving testimony to the teaching of 
the Academy. This, he pointed out, required not meiTly 
that oiK^ should ])ractise goodness towards friends and 
those who were good, but also that one should forgive 
those who injured one and who did wrong. There, was 
no evil in man, he affirmed, which could not be vanquished 
and changed by gratitude for repeated good deeds.He 
reiterates the same principle in another place: “When 
injured, we must not injure in return as many imagine; 
or we must injure no one at all.^’^^ 

The law was known to the Hebrew ])rophet who said: 
“Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine 

heart be glad when he stumbleth.Say not, ‘I will 

do so to him as he hath done to me: I will render to the 
man ai'cording to his work.’. . . .If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink. 

The same law w^as preached more emphatically by 
Jesus who said: “Love your enemies, bleSvS them that 

12. B, Brown: The Wisdom of the Chinese, p. 85. Cf. 
Gandhiji’s saying: “Trust begets trust, and deceit begets deceit. 
I would ask you, therefore, to grow in trustfulness.” PP, I, p. 352. 
“Against the obsessive Marxist suspicion he preached trust and 
the reward that must come to obvious and simple goodwill.”— 
George Gatlin in Mahatma Gandhi (ed.) by Radhakrishnan, p. 371. 

13. Eric Leon: Plato, p. 30. 

14. Crito, 

15. Proverbs 24; 17, 29, 25; 21. 
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ciirso you, do g:ood to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.”"*® 

Paul endorsed it by saying: ‘^Recompense to no 

man evil for evil.Be not overcome of evil, but 

overcome evil with good.’^'*'^ 

Peter asked men to be “not rendering evil for evil, 
or railing for railing: but contrariwise blessing.® 

Islam also preached the same law. “If it (Islam) 
did not say, ‘If thy brother smite thee on one cheek, turn 
thou the other also to him,’ if it allowed the punishment 
of the wanton wrong-doer to the extent of the injury he 
had done, it also taught, in fervid words and varied strains, 
the practice of forgiveness and benevolence, and the return 
of good for evil.”'*^ “Turn away evil,” says the Quran^ 
“with that which is better.”^® “Paradise is for those 
who bridle their anger and those who forgive men; for 
God loveth the beneficent. ”21 

The author of the Kashshaf thus suhls up the essence^ 
of Islamic teachings on this point: “Seek again him who 
drives you away: give to him wdio takes away from you; 
pardon him who injures you.”^^ 

Epictetus, the Roman Stoic, said of one Pittacus that 
“wronged by one whom he had it in his power to punish, 
he let him go free, saying, Forgiveness is heticr than 
revenge. The one shows native gentleness, the other 
savagery.”^® He cited from history an example of still 
greater forgiveness and magnanimity of heart: “Which 

16. Matthew 5; 44. 

17. Romans 12; 17, 21. 

18. Peter 3; 9, 

19. S. Ameer Ali: The Spirit of Islam, p. 177. 

20. Quran 41; 34. 

21. Quran 43; 37. 

22. Quoted in The Spirit of Islam, p. 178. 

23. The Golden Sayings of Epictetus, p. 86. 
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of us does not admire what Lycurgus the Spartan did? 
A young citizen who had put out his eye, had been handed 
over to him by the people to be punisned at his own 
discretion. Lycurgus abstained from all vengeance, but 
on the contrary instructed and made a good man of him. 
Producing him in public in the theatre, he said to the 
astonished Spartans:— ^*1 received this young man at your 
hands full of violence and wanton insolence; I restore 
him to you in his right mind and fit to serve his 
country. ’ ’^4 

During the last phase of his life, when ferocious 
passions raged among our people and the thirst for 
vengeance seemed to grow unquenchable, Gandhiji harped 
on this theme with all the earnestness he could command: 
^^If we continue to act squarely till the end, the Muslims 
in Pakistan will have to retrace their steps. This is an 
inexorable law. These are the words of an old man who 
has tried to do good to one and all. I have gained 
sufficient experience in the 78 or 79 years of my life, for 
I have moved about in the world with my eyes wide open. 
I spent twenty years outside India. I lived in an un¬ 
developed country like South Africa which is full of 
Negroes. I could live among them because I derived 
•strength from Ramanama. I therefore tell you, out of 
my own experience, that it does not behove us to repay 
evil with evil. Humanity lies in repaying evil with 
good.... How are you going to punish an evil-doer ? I 
have no doubt that he will automatically be punished for 
his evil deeds. This I find to be the essence of all the 
religions of the world. Evil can properly be repaid by 
us with good. At any rate I s^jould love to see you doing 

— so .'^26 

24. The Golden Sayings of Eyictetus, pp. 78-0. 

25. PP, I, pp. 301, 317. 
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AI 

One of the aspects of Gandhiji's constant endeavour 
to make his life a living example of non-violence was his 
toleration—no, 'toleration' is not the riglit word—rather 
his larjic-heartedness, his catliolicity, his forbearan(*.e. 
"I am a puritan myself/’ he said to nu' years a^o at 
Saharmati, "but I am catholic towards others.” Everyone 
who lias come in <*ontact with him durini»* his lifetime will 
testify to his unbounded forgiveness. Daily he put up, 
in a spirit of forbearance and compassion, witli miudi in 
the conduct of others which was distasteful to him. As an 
illustration of this, he s^iid to me one afternoon in 
"This morriin^^ just while T was takinpr my meals iie.re 
in this room, a (‘at brought hi a dead lizard and bejran to 
maul it rij»*ht in front of me. It was a revolting* si^ht, 
but I steadied myself and went on eatin<>’.Tlnm he 
^ave another instance of the same kind: "Durinj>‘ my 
tour of Assam in 1921, at one of the lialts, milk was 
broujrht to me in a brand new chamberpot! I very much 
disliked this, but kept quiet, for the poor people who 
purchased the pot specially for this purpose evident!}^ 
had no kiu)wled«:e of the use which was ordinarily made 
of it.” 

An^er, ill-will, jealousy are all, according’ to him, 
subtler forms of violeii(*e. Here, as in the case of truth, 
he insisted on non-viohmce in thought, word and deed. 
In a press stateimmt issiied in May, 1941, ho said that 
a Congressman would be dragged down "when there was 
conflict between thought and action; for the spring of 
non-violent action was non-violent thouglit. If the latter 
were absent, the former /.had subjectively little or no 
value. 

26. Quoted by K. M. Munshi: Akhand Hindustan, p. 267. 
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V 

He was well aware of, and had to contend with, the 
travesty of non-violent^e, which made people oppose the 
killing of rabid dogs, plague-infected rats, crop-destroy¬ 
ing monkeys, and ravaging locusts. He said in London 
in 1931 to Sir Evelyn Wrench who referred to the cruel 
treatment of animals in India: ‘‘You have dealt with 
one of the problems which reformers in India hope to 
rectify in time. In my Ashram, we had a dying calf. 
He had stinking sores and was lame. I i)ut an end to 
his earthly (existence by painless injections. I was bitterly 
attacked by some of juy fcllow-eountrymen, who in my 
view have yet to learn that ahimsa never meant that 
suffering wdiich could be terminated should be permitted. 
I think that much of the animal suffering in India today 
is due to this travesty of what ahimsa means. 


27. FIMG. 
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NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 

1. *Ncn-rcsistance^ is not pa^ssive stilmiission; ^non- 

violent I'csisiancc^ the hettcr phrase; hraver method than 
violence* 2. inferences with some Western pacifists. 
3. Resistance Uilniost 7ion-violent\ 4. Satyagraha snpe- 
rior to terrorism, o. Empire founded on love. 

I 

“Bi"t I say unto yon, that ye resist not evil but whoso¬ 
ever shall smite thee on thy right elieek, turn to him the 
other also.’’^ It would be wdioliy wTong to interpret these 
words of Jesus to mean passive submission. For, as 
Gandhiji said, Jesus was “a iminee among passive resisters^ 
who um-ompromisingly ehalhmged the might of the Sad- 
dueecs and the Pharisees and for the sake of truth did not 
hesitate to divide sons from their parents. Tolstoy tried 
to elueidate the dictum by saying that ^non-resistanee^ 
meant ^non-resistance by violence’. As far back as 1909, 
Gandhi ji said that “Resist not eviP’ meant that “evil was 
not to be repelled by evil, but by good; in other words, 
physical force was to be opposed, not by its like but by 
soul force.The word ‘non-resistance’, in its commonly 
understood connotation, does not fully bring out the 

1. Matthexo 5; 39. 

2. YI, 4-8-1920. 

3. Quoted by P. J. Mehta in M. K. Gandhi, pp. 15-6. 

Cf. “You have been told, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. But I say unto you: Resist not evil, for resistance 
is food for evil and makes it strong. And only the weak 
would revenge themselves. The strong in soul forgive, and it is 
honour in the injured to forgive.”—Kahlil Gibran: Jesus, p. 39. 
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prii)cip]>e eminciated by Gandhiji. As Nehru has 
remarked: 

‘‘Gandhiji non-violence, it is true, is certainly not 
a purely negative affair. It is not non-resistance. It is 
non-violent resistance, which is a very different thing, a 
positive and dynamic; method of action. It was not meant 
for those who meekly accept the status quo. The very 
purpose for which it was designed was to create ‘a ferment 
in society’ and thus to change existing conditions.”^ 

He offered non-violence not as a safer but a braver 
and superior method of resistance. In a letter to 
K. M. Munshi, written on 29th May 1941, he said: “Non¬ 
violent resistance is superior to violent resistance. ’ 

He said in the plainest of words that non-violence was 
no cloak for cowardice: “I do believe that where there is 
only a cdioice between cowardice and violence, 1 wmild 
advise Violence. .. .Abstinence is forgiveness only when 
there is the power to punish. . . .But I do not believe India 
to be helpless. T do not believe myself to be a helpless 
creature. Only I want to use India’s and my strength for 
a better purpose.”® “Better far than (cowardice,” he 
wrote in an article on the Gita^ “is killing and being 
killed in battle.”*^ 

In the course of a conversation with a German in 
November 1933, he said: “Submission is cowardice, and 
cowardice is not non-violence. You fought and, when 
defeated, offered passive resistance. That is not non¬ 
violence.” “We offered non-violent resistance to France 
in the Rhineland, but at last we had to give in,” said the 
German. “It means your passive resistance was exhaust- 

4. An AtUohiography, p. 540; 

5. Quoted by K. M. Mimshi Akhand Hindustan^ p. 265. 

6. YI, 11-8-1920. 

7. YI, 12-11-1925. 
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ed/’ said Gandhiji: “If not, they wouJd have killed every 
German in the area. It would have been humiliating^ to 
France. Take the instanee of the (iOO Greeks who died 
holding the pass of Thermopylae. Their resistance was 
violent, but they died to a man, and they have become heroes 
of the world.’’ “If we don’t become violent, we should be 
done with,” said the German. “It is what the world has 
done up till now,” said Gandhi ji: “Now a man like me 
comes on the scene, and shows a different way of governing 
human relations. Violent men have not been known in 
history to die to a man. They die up to a point. The 
Germans died up to a point then gave in. There was 
no disgrace in doing so. An event such as I speak of lias 
not happened in history. It is my implict belief that, if 
such a race is born, no nation can lay its unholy hands on 
it. ”8 


II 

Though Gandhiji was as much opposed to war as any 
war-resister in the world, there was a vital difference of 
opinion between him and some of the Western pacifists 
who often strongly criticised him. Let me state the issue 
in the words of an article contributed to a receiit book of 
mine by the late 11. Riinhara Brown, a well-known pacifist 
of Britain; 

“Gandhiji was unlike other saints. He was a practi¬ 
cal statesman of the world. Ideals in the clouds never 
appealed to him. He must make them work, and he did. 
I had the great privilege of receiving and passing on a 
long correspondence betw^een Gandhiji and Vladimir 
Tchertkoff, Leo Tolstoy’s great Secretary, and Russia’s 
greatest pacifist and anarchist, there being no direct post 
between Russia and India. I w^as invited to read that cor- 


8. CG, pp. 34-5. 
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responcleiiee and T did. Tchertkoff was telling Gandhiji 
that he was not really a pacifist at all. I think the mis¬ 
taken idea of the Russian was not so much due to the fact 
that Gandhiji had come more slowly to his pacifist convic¬ 
tions tlian tlie great anarchist had, but because of certain 
things that the Mahatma had said or written. He had 
declared that it was better to fight even with carnal 
weai)ons than to cravenly submit to injustice. Sayings 
like this were quite incomprehensible to Vladimir Tchert- 
kolf. To him pacifism was a great religious faith—^nothing 
<?ould shift liirn.'’^ 

To (landhiji, in case of aggression, resistance was the 
supreuK^ duty. To resist non-violently was the most 
manly course. But for those who did not d(‘liberate]y 
accept ]ion-violence as a princiide of conduct, violent 
resistance was also a duty—the first and foremost, 
and those who died to a man in defending their 
country or their hearths and homes were also heroes 
deserving of the greatest inspect. He, therefore, said: 

Under Sw^araj too 1 would not hesitate to advise those 
'who would bear arms to do so and fight for the eountry.’’ 

It W'as with the same consideration that he gave his assent 
to the defence measures adopted by the Government of 
India against aggression in Kashmir. In an interview 
with Vincent Sheean in January, 1948, he expressed his 
grief at the iriolent resistance being offered in Kashmir: 
“^‘Look at what India is doing now. And 'with my tacit 
consent. I cannot deny that it is with my tacit consent. ^ ^ ^ 
This grief '^vas due to the fact that the Government of 
India had not been able to come up to the stage for offering 
the very best form of resistance, ix, non-violent resistance. 


9. RG, pp. 52-3. 

10. YI, 17-11-1921. 

11. Lead, Kindly Light, p. 201. 
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and not because they took the next best—manly and 
honourable—course open to them. In one of his prayer 
speeches at New Delhi he said: 

‘‘It is the bounden duty of the Government of India 
to protect those who seek their shelter, as the Maharajah 
of Kashmir has done.... Pandit Jawaharlal and his 
Cabinet therefore sent a force of about 1,500 armed men 
whose task will be to oppose aggression without turning 
their backs and to meet death while fighting. God alone 
knows what will be the outcome of this. He alone is our 
wealth and not the crores of rupees in our treasury or tiie 
weapons in our armoury. Though it is God who is the 
Dispenser of results, it is incumbent on us to make an 
endeavour. These 1,500 will be said to have fulfilled their 
duty when they all lay down their lives in the defence 
of Srinagar... .Possibly Shaikh Abdullah as also his 
wife and daughter and all the womenfolk in Kashmir may 
lose their lives. In that event, I am not going to shed a 
single tear out of grief....If the whole population of 
Kashmir lays down their lives in defence of their hearths 
and homes, I will not only not feel sorry, I will indeed 
dance with joy. Though the world is the sport of God, it 
is for us to make an endeavour, which means we should 
discharge our duty.”'*^ “All those who die in the defence 
of Kashmir will immortalize themselves. If ever such an 
occasion occurs, I will ask Dilip Kumar Roy to sing such 
a hymn as would inspire every one of us to dance with 
joy on this prayer ground. 

To him ‘honour' was one of the first qualities of man¬ 
hood. “Self-respect knows no consideration,is a 
saying of his well worth imprinting on our hearts. I 


12. PP, n, pp. 10-11. 

13. Ibid, II, p. 21. 

14. YI. 
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know of cases where he backed up the humblest of co¬ 
workers who, for the sake of their self-respect, stood up 
to much bigj?er men or iion-cooperated with them. ‘^We 
will have to be prepared at times to surrender our posses¬ 
sions and under certain circumstance’s our lives rather 
than our honour,he said. At the time of the Munich 
agreement of October, 1938, he remarked: ''One most 
feel happy tliat the danger of war has been averted for 
the time being.” Ihit he at once added: "Europe has 
sold her soul for the sake of a seven days’ earthly existence. 
The peace Europe gained at Munich is a triumph of 
violence; it is also its defeat. . . - If the Czechs had known 
the use of non-violence as a weapon for the defence of 
national honour, they would have died to a man without 
shedding the blood of the robber. I must refuse to think 
that such heroism, or call it restraint, is beyond human 
nature. Human nature will only find itself when it fully 
realizes that to be human it has not to be beastly or 
brutal.”^® He wanted 'peace with honour’ which the 
Munich agreement was not.”'*’^ He characterized it as 
'inglorious peace’. 


15. YI, 25-5-1921. 

16. H, 8-10-1938, 

17. Mr. Winston Churchill, for once, happens to be in agree¬ 
ment with Gandhiji on this point. With reference to the Munich 
agreement he says: ‘‘There is however one helpful guide, namely, 
for a nation to keep its word and to act in accordance with its 
treaty obligations to allies. This guide is called honour.... An 
exaggerated code of honour leading to the performance of utterly 
vain and unreasonable deeds could not be defended, however fine 
it might look. Here however the moment came when honour 
pointed the path of duty, and when also the right judgment of 
the facts at that time would have reinforced its dictates .”—The 
Second World War^ Vol. I, p. 288. 
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III 

He therefore appreciated the resistance of Poland, 
albeit violent, against German aggression and went the 
length of characterizing it as ‘almost non-violentThis 
was a new phrase used by him for the first time on that 
occasion. Explaining its meaning he wrote: “If a man 
fights with his sword single-handed against a horde of 
dacoits armed to the teeth, 1 should say he is fighting 
almost non-violeiitly. Haven’t T said to onr women that, 
if in defence of their honour they used nails and teeth and 
even a dagger, I should regard their conduct non-violent? 
She does not know the distinction between hinisa and 
ahimsa. She acts spontaneously. Supposing a mouse in 
fighting a eat tried to resist the cat with his sharp beak, 
would you call that mouse violent? In the same w^ay, for 
the Poles to stand valiantly against the German hord(\s 
vastly superior in numbers, military equipment and 
strength, was almost non-violence. I should not mind 
repeating that statement over and over again. You must 
give its full value to the word ‘almost’.”*'^ 

This epithet he used, on a second occasion, with res¬ 
pect to the violence conimitted by our p(*ople in some 
places in 1942 as against the widespread terrorization on 
the part of the Government, which he described as ‘leonine 
violence’. He gave voic(‘ to his thoughts on this subject 
more than om-e during his 21 days’ fast in the Agakhan 
Palace in February, 1943. He unequivocally expressed 
his emphatic disapproval of the sabotage, secrecy and 
violence resorted to by people in the country. He said 
that his name must not be used in support of these acti¬ 
vities, and that he still swore by non-violence to the same 

18. H, 23-9-1939. 

19. H, 25-8-1940. 
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extent as he did before, and he still wished people to fi^ht 
in a purely non-violent manner. ‘"Let me warn you,'' 
said he, ‘‘that India will never succeed in attaining her 
freedom through violence. If a vast country like ours, 
with a population of four hundred millions, takes to the 
path of violence, the world cannot escape destruction. If, 
on the contrary, we keep on the straight path, we may be 
able to show the same to the war-weary world." On the 
next day he dwxdt further on the same theme: ''Though 
J do not at all like what is going on outside, I am }iot 
prepared to (criticise and condemn that violence while I am 
in jail; because I have got to criticise the Government's 
policy much more severely. If the Government are bent 
on goading people to violence, they can succeed in their 
design. The masses are not angels, and are likely to be 
misled in the absence of leaders capable of advising them 
to adhere to non-violence. Nevertheless Governmental 
violence has been many times greater than popular 
violence. Jt w'ould not be right for me to criticise from 
her(‘ the people alone. My own faith in non-violence has 
grow n stronger, and tliere has been no change in my views 
on tlie subject except in one respect. I do not now say 
that non-violence can work onl}^ if there is a non-violent 
atmosphere in the country; for T have now^ come to believe 
that the power of non-violence lies in its ability to work 
even in the midst of a conflagration." 

"Had you been out, what w^ould you have said 
about the violence of the people?" Gandhiji w^as asked 
next day. "T wnmld have had to say much more against 
the Government's violence than against that of the people. 
I can do so as a free man, but not while I am in prison. 
You should also know that I cannot express any opinion 
about events wdthout a full inquiry. It is one thing to 
discuss whether a particular act can be considered non- 
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violent and whether it is likely to help in the attainment 
of Swaraj. It is another thing to condemn the same act 
publicly. There ought to be a thorough inquiry prior to 
that. Had I been fret', I would not only have criticised 
or condemned several things that have happened but would 
not have allowed them to happen and would have shown 
to the people a more effective method. It would have 
produced greater effect because it would have been purely 
non-violent. My conception of a struggle was different 
from what is taking place in the country toda 5 ^ But it is 
insufferable that those people who have tried for years 
past to tread the path of non-violence should be sought to 
be suppressed through the fiercest violence. If the Govern¬ 
ment grow mad out of anger and perpetrate unprecedent¬ 
ed frightfiilness against weak, unarmed men and wonuMi, 
and if in consequeiK'e the people out of sheer desperation 
are seized with frenzy and thoughtlessly commit untoward 
a(ds, history will pronounce their violence to be non¬ 
violent in comparison with the violence of tlie Government, 
just as I wrote in Harijan (in 1939) that the violent 
resistance of Poland against the German aggression was 
almost non-violent. 

. Herein lies one of the cardinal points of difference 
between him and some of the Western war-resisters. He 
stated it more explicitly as follovrs: ^‘I have already said 
that my non-violence does recognise different species of 
violence—defensive and offensive. It is true that in the 
long run the difference is obliterated, but the initial merit 
persists. A non-violent person is bound, when the occa¬ 
sion arises, to say which side is just. Thus I wished 
success to Abyssinians, the Spaniards, the Czechs, the 


20. BKK, pp. 215, 217, 220, 223-4. 
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Chinese and the Poles, though in each ease I wished that 
they could have offered non-violent resistance. 


IV 

He once explained how, in the struggle for Indian 
freedom, satyagraha i.e. non-violence was proving to be 
a better method than terrorism: 

denounce terrorism in no uncertain terms. (In 
1930) I said to the terrorists: 'Give me three years' time. 
I hope during that period your own mentality will under¬ 
go a change, you will get tangible evidence of the efficacy 
of satyagraha, and you will come round to the belief that 
India will attain its goal only through satyagraha.' . . .If 
they now come to me, J would say to them: ‘Wait a little 
longer, and you will see with your own eyes the benefits 
of satyagraha. You will see the phenomenal awakening 
brought about among the people by satyagraha.' Indeed, 
terrorist methods don’t lead to such mass awakening, and 
many people are ruined. At present people are cowed 
down, but not to the extent that I had apprehended. They 
have been fatigued. If you wish to see how people are 
struck with terror, go to Chittagong, where even those 
who have nothing to do with terrorism have got to suffer 
against their will. In satyagraha, on the other hand, non- 
civiJ-resisters do not have to suffer. In Bengal people are 
not able to talk as freely as we are talking just now. If 
they come for a talk, they have to come surreptitiously at 
night. The others sinii)ly look on with terror. Why is it 
^ 0 ? Satyagraha as a force is not going to die."^^ 


21. H, 9-12-1939. 

22. MCG. 
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V 

Non-violence, i.e. love, has proved and will continue 
to prove in the long run more potent than violence. 
Napoleon, in a chastened mood towards the end of bis 
career, admitted the fact: 

Alexander, Charlemagne, and J founded great 
empires. We founded them on force. Where are they 
today ? Jesus Christ founded his on love, and today 
millions would gladly die for him.’’ 



10 

GANDHI AND MARX 


1. Gandhiji liked Mar.r for siding ivith the poor; 
differences in the two ideologies. 2. Prius — spirit* or 
Unatter*f 3. Love v. hate. 4. Ends and means, 
5. Liherty and its denial. (>. Attitude to opponents. 
7. Some Communists* disillusionnient. 8. Exfermma- 
iion V. reform. 9. No meeting’-ground between Bolshevism 
<and Gandhism. 


I 

Well-meaning friends, here as (dsewhere, have at times 
isufcge^ted a combinatioti of (landlii and Marx. Thougli 
(fandhiji liad not gone through the writings of Marx and 
Engels, with later eominentaries on these by Lenin and 
8talin, he had gathered suffieient knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Marx, mostly from talks and discus¬ 
sions with both advocates and opponents of Marxism in 
India and from a few books sent by some of his Marxist 
friends. What he admired in Marx was the fact that he, 
like Knskin before him, rose above a narrow class conscious¬ 
ness and not only wrote with the whole society in view 
but definitely sided with the poor and the downtrodden. 
“‘‘Ilis diagnosis of the economic malaise may be correct or 
not,” said Gandhiji, ‘^but there is no denying the fact 
that h(‘ thonglit of doing something for the exploited 
poor. ’ ’ ^ 

Precisely for the same reason his sympathies were 
with KuSvsia during the last war. “I wish that Germany 

1. BKK, pp. 154, 167. 
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and Japan should not win the war/’ he said during: his. 
internment at the Agakhan palace: “It is easier to deal 
with an opponent who is known to us. Germany and 
Japan have nothing new to give to the world. Even the 
old things they have adopted are rotten to the core, and 
these they have accepted as their ideal. On the other hand 
is Russia which has got something new, no matter whether 
good or bad. In spite of the fact that Russia has used a 
lot of brute force, the power there vests in the |)eople who 
are now fighting with wonderful bravery.”^ 

lie was at the same time aware of the chasm between 
Russia’s method and his own; and, referring to this, he 
said: ^ ‘ Maybe my method is a sign of my own stupidity; 
maybe I am living in a fool’s paradise. I do not care if 
it is so. I don’t want to reason about it. It would be 
futile to have recourse to argument in respect of a thing 
which has not been an outcome of reason. Not that I am 
unable to argue, but I do not wish to undermine my faith 
by indulging in a process of reasoning.”® 

Nor was he oblivious to the sharp differences between 
the two idologies—^his own and that of the Marxists—in 
respect both of foundational beliefs and methodvS of 
reducing these to action. 


II 

The existence of the spirit as distinguished from and 
superior to matter, which is one of the basic tenets of 
Gandhiji’s faith, is rejected by the Marxists who, even 
when they do not totally deny the existence of the spirit, 
believe matter to be the ultimate reality and spirit to be* 
at best a bye-product of matter. *‘For Marx matter 


2. BKK, p. 125. 

3. Ibid, p. 126. 
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the ultimate reality.“Materialism, in full agreement 
with natural science, takes matter as the prius, regarding 
consciousness, reason and sensation as derivative,” said 
Lenin, “because in a well-expressed form it is connected 
only with the higher forms of matter (organic matter).”^ 
Expressing his dissent from this disbelief, Gandhiji 
said: “I don’t agree with the view which denies the 
existence of any entity transcending the physical world. 
Its existence, however, cannot be proved through the 
evidence of the senses. It is self-evident. It can be 
realized only through the inner experience of man. . . In 
my view the trend of human nature is essentially up¬ 
ward.”® “I have only one thing before me,” he added, 
Truth, absolute Truth; it is, even though ‘beyond all 
scope of sense’. It is capable of being realized, non¬ 
violence being the only means available to us for the 
realization. ’ 


III 

The question of non-violence as a principle of conduct 
arises only for one who believes in the existence of the 
spirit. For, as Gandhiji put it, man as animal is violent, 
but as Spirit is non-violent. The moment he awakes to 
the Spirit within, he cannot remain violent.”® Non¬ 
violence, synonymous with love, was the motive actuating 
all his activities and was the only means available to lum 

4. Radhakrishnan; Religion and Society, p. 31. 

5. Materialism and Empiro-Criticism (1909). 

6. BKK, p. 139. “These people have concentrated their 
study on the depths of degradation to which human natuie can 
descend. What use have they for the study of the heights to 
which human nature could rise? That study is being made by 
me,” said Gandhiji.—^BKK, p. 152. 

7. Ibid, p. 130. 

8. H, 11-8-1940. 
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in liis dealing:s with his opponents. ‘‘I believe non¬ 
violence to possess the power of solving all our problems,” 
he said, “and I also believe that, if there is any country 
in the world which will be prepared to solve all its pro¬ 
blems through non-violence, it will be India and no 
other. ’ 

It was his life-mission to demonstrate the power of 
love, as it has fallen to the Marxists to demonstrate the 
power of hatred, as a motive force and a guiding principle 
in the cases of both individuals as well as large masses of 
men. Gandhiji was “incapable of malice or hate”, wrote 
Louis Fischei*. Another American, Rufus M. Jones, a 
renowned scholar, wrote of him: asked him whether, 

after the agonies and difficulties that had confronted him, 
he vStill believed that the way of love would work in this 
difficult world. He stood up and ran his fingers down his 
sides and said: “That truth has gone through my being, 
and ther(‘ is nothing in the universe that will ever take it 
,out of me.’ 

For the Communists, even social service is inspired 
not by the motive of love or compassion but by that of 
hatred or combat. “The idea of social service which the 
Russians are vseeking to convert into an incentive. . . .is 
stripped of altruism,” said Maurice Hindus, in a book 
which was haih*d, as an unbiased study of Russian condi¬ 
tions, by all including Communists. “There is none of 
that spirit of pity for the lowly that pursues so unendingly 
Tolstoy’s Nekhludov in the novel Ucnwrcciion, and that 
harasvsed Tolstoy no less poignantly. Rather would he 
invest it with a pugnacity if not heroism, akin to that an 


9. BKK, p. 132. 

10. Gandhi and Stalin, p. 20. 

11. IGL, pp. 93-4. 
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athlete feels when preparing for a eontest.To be con¬ 
vinced of the correctness of this observation, one has only 
to read or hear the imprecations of the Communists 
against their enemies breathing* as they do inveterate 
hatred. ‘'You cannot conquer the enemy without learn¬ 
ing to hate him with all the power of your soul,” said 
Stalin, quite rightly from his owm point of vi(‘w. “Man 
must wake with this stubborn hate, fight wdth this hate, 
fall asleep at night wdth the hate unslaked, cried Ale¬ 
xey Tolstoy, singing a hymn of hatred during the last w^ar. 

In Gandhiji's life there have been a number of occa¬ 
sions wdieii he acted up to this law^ of love and non-retalia¬ 
tion. The lynching he was subjected to in Durban in 1896, 
the almost fatal assault on him by a Dathan in 1908, the 
assault by infuriated Sanatanists at Jassidih in April 1934, 
the throwing of a bomb at Poona the same year in June, 
the attack during evening prayers by hostile Muslim. 
Leaguers at Rajkot in 1939, the attack by some Hindu 
young m(»n at Calcutta in August 1947, and the throwing 
of a bomb at the prayer meeting in New- Delhi on the 20th 
of January, 1948,—not to mention the final supreme sacri- 
fi(*e—are instances in point. 

(kmtrast these wdth the large scale massacres of men 
following the establishment of the Red regime in Russia. 

“The Bolsheviks in their revolution, like the French 
in theirs, used terror as a w^eapon,” remarked an English 
author, by no means hostile to Russia. “The numbers of 
those who died in the Red terror can never be knowui and 
for that reason they will always be exaggerated; the least 
incredible estimate is that which puts the number officially 

12. Humanity Uprooted, pp. 85-6. 

13. Both these quotations have been taken from Mother 
Rxissia by Maurice Hindus, pp. 108, 111. 
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executed in 1918-19, as 70,000/’^"*- 

In 1929, wlien the Kulaks (small landlords) opposed 
the (‘,ollectivizatioii of farms, no mercy was shown to them. 

‘^Kulaks were deported en masse to labour camps in 
.the frozen north, or were driven out of their villages with 
every possibility that they would starve to death. 

In Kussia, ‘‘there is no unemployment, but there is 
deliberate starvation.Moreover a vast number, esti¬ 
mated sometimes at about two millions, has been sent out 
for forced labour (called ‘correction’ in Soviet termino¬ 
logy) in different parts of Russia under the most shocking 
-conditions of life and labour. 

IV 

Gandhiji insisted oji the purity of means which, to 
him, were, “after all, everything. As the means, so the 
ends.“I converted the Congress to non-co-operation 
in 1920,” he explained. “I was hard put to it. Not in a 
single instance evil means were used....I stand for 
courtesy, gentleness, good manners.To him, means 
.and ends were like a seed and a tree.2*^ “You may never 

14. J. Hampden Jackson: The Post-War World (1935), p. 159. 
Winston Churchill, speaking of “the military and political purge 
in Soviet Russia” in 1937, says: “In all not less than five thousand 
officers and officials above the rank of Captain were ‘liquidated’.” 
—The Second World War, Vol. I, p. 259, 

15. J. Hampden Jackson: Op Cit, p. 182. 

16. Edward Crankshaw: Russia and the Russians (1947), p. 98. 

17. For an account of this, based on personal experience, 
see the novel, Prisoners of the Nighty by Andrew Corvin Homanski 
.(Bobbs-Merril Co., Indianapolis, 1948). 

18. YI, 17-7-1924. 

19. CG, p. 41. 

.20. Hind Swaraj, Ch. 16. 
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choose wrong that good may come of he said to 

Mrs. Polak, years ago. Had not Jesus said: ^^Of thorns 
men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they 
grapes’ 

The Marxist, oji the other hand, sets no limitation to 
the means, for to him the end justifies the means. ^Ht is 
necessary,” said Lenin, ‘‘to use any ruse, cunning, unlaw¬ 
ful method, evasion, concealment of truth. 

In 1931 Gandhiji said in England; “I am so pre¬ 
occupied with my own country that I must admit that I 
am rather ignorant of what concerns the Russian people. 
All the same I can tell you that when India is free she 
might well imitate what there is of good in Russia. If 
Ruasia becomes a little more spiritual, all would be perfect 
with her.“Even though Russia has many achieve¬ 
ments to her credit,” he later observed in 1942, “her work 
will not endure unless her methods are clean. 

For Gandhi ji life was a continuous process of self¬ 
purification, i.e, purging the heart of all impurities, 
which, to him, was also the inner meaning of the non-co- 
operation movement. Fasting and prayer came in as a 
part of this process. “The 21 days’ fast (of May, 1933) 
was undertaken largely as a penance for cases of corruption 
among Harijan workers which had come to my notice, 
he said; “Self-purification is no doubt a general need; 
but this cause (viz. Harijan service) requires a larger 
measure of it.”^^ Anything similar to this is unknownj 

21. Mr. Gandhi the Man, p. 117. 

22. Luke 6; 44. .. 

23. Tfie Infantile Sickness of Leftism in Communism (1920)" 

24. FIMG. 

25. BKK, p. 130. 

26. CG, p. 18. 

27. MCG. 
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to the Marxists; and occasional mass purges in the party 
followed by dire consequences for the outcasts constitute 
the only process of cleansing known to them. 

V 

The evil means, however, do not fail to corrupt the 
ends, as Aldous Huxley has so cogently shown.28 To take 
but one example, i.c. of liberty. Gandhiji described the 
right of free speech as “the foundation stone of Swaraj” 
—liberty of free speech not only for himself but for all — 
“free speech for a Communist, and free speech for a 
Forward Bloc-wallah.” “If I give it a religious colour,” 
he went on to say, “I can call it full religious liberty, the 
liberty cultural and religious that the Muslims are asking 
for “This liberty,” he asserted, “is the foundation of 
freedom. “We have never spoken of liberty,” Sciid 

Ij(min, on the contrary. “We shall exercise the dictator¬ 
ship until the majority submit.” Democracy, based as it 
is on reverence for the individual soul, is acceptable to 
Gandhiji but not to the Marxists. “Democracy is a 
bourgeois conception which the revolutionary proletariat 
must overthrow,” said Lenin. Trotsky endorsed his 
Chief’s opinion by saying: “Democracy is a wretched 
and worthless masquerade. AVe repudiate it in the name 
of the proletariat. Three times hopeless is the idea of 
coming to power through Democracy. They only seek 
“an opportunity to crush, to smash to bits, to wipe off the 
face of the earth the bourgeois state machinery—even its 
republican variety.”®'* 

28. Ends and means. 

29. H, 22-9-1940. Cf. “I do not agree with a word that 
you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.” 
—^Voltaire to Rousseau. 

30. Quoted by W. R. Inge: More Lay Thoughts of a Dean. 

31. Lenin: The State and Revolution (1918). 
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VI 

Gandhiji not only tolerated differences of opinion but 
positively encouraged their expression. Tii a talk with 
K. M. Munshi in December, 1938, he said: “I have not the- 
slightest apprehension so far as Jawaharlal is concerned. 

I have the fullest confidence in him, and 1 am sure that all 
his activities will be above board. He never disregards my 
wishes. The letters we exchanged at Poona in September 
last were written not at his instance but mine. 1 said to 
liim: Hf there is any difference of opinion between us, 
let the world know of it. T don't desire anyone to suppress, 
his own opinions.’ 1 have always allowed even my wife 
to (‘xercise her freedom of thought and a(*tion. T have not 
liked her ac'ting at times under a feeling of constraint, but 

on those occasions 1 felt helpless.Let me tell you, as 

I told Jawaharlal, that you are free to act according to 
your individual judgment. No one need consider himself 
to be under my discipline. You know my relations with 
Jawaharlal. My word is law to him. But I have never 
enforced that law. Everyone is free to follow the dictates 
of his own conscience. 1 argued this matter with Aney. 
The able lawyer that he is, he said: ‘I will do so much, 
and do it in this particular w^ay.’ There is no question of 
discipline today. Discipline merely demands of everyone 
that he or she should be guid;ed by his or her own 
judgment. 

In the course of another talk he said: don’t 

32. MCG. Cf. these words of Socrates: “Do you however, 
if you will be persuaded by me, pay little attention to Socrates, 
but much more to the truth, and if I appear to you to say any 
thing true, assent to it, but if not, oppose me with all your 
might, taking good care that in my zeal I do not deceive both 
myself and you, and like a bee depart leaving my sting behind.” 
-—Plato: Dialogues (Phaedo). 
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consider my opponents to be fools. I credit them with 
keen intelligence. T have great respect for Kelkar, for 
instance. ’He admired the courage of conviction on 
the part of those who opposed him and even parted 
company with him. Which among his most valued co¬ 
workers did not have differences of opinion with him on 
matters of prime importance at some time or other? 
Yet all of them remained to him as dear as they were 
before—^nay, became dearer still, if such a thing was 
X)ossible.®‘^ 

‘^The subordinate who declines to sacrifice his judg¬ 
ment to a mistaken conception of loyalty is rarely accept¬ 
able except to the really great,said David Lloyd 
•George, out of his vast experience as an administrator. 

What a sombre picture on the other side! ^‘Official 
glorification of the infallible leader, intolerance of political 
opposition, frequent use of force to punish and terrorize, 
discouragement of independent thinking or doing, uni¬ 
formity. ‘‘We do not want to accept tolerance, 

Vyshinsky is reported to have told Mrs. Eleanor Eoosevelt. 

In Russia, “there is no room for a free intelligentsia. 
There is no room for a leaven of minority opinion. 
“This precious new society, this paradise of Komsomols, 
does not make provision for the independent mind and 

33. MCG. 

34. Cf. “It is to him who masters our minds by the force 
of truth, and not to those who enslave them by violence, that we 
-owe our reverence.”—^Voltaire. “Minds are conquered not by 
-arms but by greatness of soul.”—Spinoza. 

35. War Memoirs, 

36. Louis Fischer: Gandhi and Stalin, p. 33. 

37. Ibid, p. 36. 

38. Edward Crankshaw: Russia and the Russians, p. 146. 
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spirit—for the mind and spirit as we understand, that 
Is. 

‘‘They managed to get rid of the Tsar but not of 
Tsarism,’’ remarked Thomas Masaryk, perhaps with a 
sigh. “They still wear the Tsarist uniform, albeit inside 
out.”^o 

For all the achievements—granting the reports are 
correct—this atropliy of the spirit is too high a price to 
pay. 

“It is necessary to repeat that ‘the worst crime 
against humanity... .the ruthless destruction of innumer¬ 
able minds’ is practised in Soviet Russia today with a 
single-mindedness and an efficiency very much in (*xeess of 
that attained by any Tsar who ever lived. 

“For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his owm soul? Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?”^^ 

VII 

In a volume, recently published under the title The 
God That Failed^ six ex-Communists, all intellectuals, have 
described “the journey into Communism, and the return.” 
These “studies in Communism” give the reader an insight 
into the factors which led to the conversion of the writers 
to Communism, followed some years later by their dis¬ 
illusionment and their breaking away from the Communist 
apparatus. One of these, Arthur Koestler, who, besides 
being a member of the Communist Party, stayed in the 
Soviet Union for one year, half of which he spent travel¬ 
ling, says: 

“At no time and in no country have more revolu- 

39. Edward Crankshaw: Russia and the Russians, p. 215. 

40. The Making of a State, 

41. Edward Crankshaw: Op Cit, p. 216. 

42. Matthew 16; 26. 
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tionaries been killed or redneed to slavery than in Soviet 
Enssia. 

Andre Gide, a well-known Freindi author, who oJiee 
thoiij^dit that from the (kmimiinist experiment in Russia 
'4he only salvation for humanity would come/’ aiid who 
after a visit to Russia in 1936 ‘S-ame ba(*k utterly dis¬ 
illusioned,” said: 

Although the lon«*-lieralded dietatorshij) of the pro¬ 
letariat lias not materialized there is nevertheless dictator¬ 
ship of one kind—dietatorship of the Sovi(‘t bureauera(‘y. 
It is essential to recognize this and not to allow onself to 
be bamboozled. . . .To think for oneself is to run the risk 
of being accused of being counter-revolutionary, and then 
—if one is a Party member—one is expelled and there 

follows the probability of Siberia.One might perhaps 

have accepted the absence of personal and iutellecdual 
freedom in Russia today if at least there had been evidence 
that the material i)rogress of the masses as being gradually, 
if slowly, achieved. But this is far from being the case 
and, on the contrary, it is evident that all the most repre¬ 
hensible features of capitalist society are Ixung re¬ 
established.”"^"*^ 

Yet another, Stephen Spender, an English poet and 
literary critic, records his ‘^»onchision” to be as follows: 

”The Communist Parties of the w'orld, as they are 
organized today, could not make a better world. They 
might even make a far worse one. The reason why 1 think 
thus is that too much power is concentrated in the hands 
of too few people. These few people are so protectted from 
criticism of their conduct on any except Party lines that 
neither they themselves nor anyone else is protected from 

43. The God That Failed, p. 79. 

44. Ibid, pp. 187-190. 
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their worst human qualities: savaj^ery, vindictiveness, 
•envy, greed and lust for power. 

Douglas Hyde, a British ex-Communist who worked 
on the Communist London daily. The Daily Worker, des¬ 
cribes in his autobiography, just published, how he was 
led to renounce Communism and “to embrace the Christian 
faith against which he had fought so long and so bitterly/’ 
Explaining how (knnmunism thrives on disbelief, he says: 

“It is precisely the existence of that vacuum which 
gives communism its chance. Communism, I believe, has 
had its origins in precisely that spiritual vacnium whi(?h 
exists all over what once was Christendom.Com¬ 

munism is the child of unbelief. Bad social conditions are 
only the things on whi(‘h it feeds. And that is why com¬ 
munism has been able to take what is essentially a reli¬ 
gious instinct and to use it for evil ends, take good (pialities 
and use them for evil too. 

“I know from experience that many good people 
annually go into the Party. But after accepting an evil 
creed how can their lives fail to become evil too? The 
^steel-hardened cadre’ is an artificial i)roduct, he is some¬ 
thing made and moulded by Marxism, often from some of 
the best materials, into something which is perhaps the 
most deadly thing on earth today. For the ‘steel-hardened 
cadre’ there are no spiritual values, no moral or ethical 
•considerations. No human compassion influences his 
Marxist judgment, neither love nor pity nor patriotism 
has any room in his make-up nor has truth nor honour, 
except within his immediate circle of comrades. Con¬ 
science has become something which promi)ts him to lie, 
to deceive, to betray. Communism has become an end in 
itself and that end will always justify the means. 

45. The God That Failed, p. 269. 

46. I Believed, pp . 289-291. 
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VIII 

The ultimate ^oal of Marxism is the bringing: about 
of a classless society through the dichitorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and the '‘liquidation” or “extermination” of the 
bour^jeois and petit-bour^^eois classes. “Loot the looters,” 
is one of the Communist slogans. 

“Workiii<:»* through non-violence,” said Gandhiji, on 
the other hand, “we will not kill capitalists, bi^ or small, 
though they will no lonp:er be able to intimidate or exploit 
the poor.” “T do not rule out lej^islative measures.” lie 
w’ent on to say, “in respect of economic chant»es. The 
commission to be ^iven to the capitalists will be fixed by 
legislation. I wish not to kill them but to make full use 
of their talents. Trusteeship is the ultimate ideal I have 
conceived fK)r the capitalists. T wish them to accept this 
status voluntarily. If some of them, however, refuse to 
part with anything which they call their own, they will be 
compelled—in our scheme of things—by force of legisla¬ 
tion to part with them. The capitalists, who are in a 
minority, will have to submit to the will of the majority. 
There are several things I wish to deprive them of— ejj, 
titles and class consciousness. T do not, however, wish to 
confiscate their property; I only want a just and right use 
of it.”"^'^ 

He did not divide the poor and the rich into two clear- 
cut sections—good and evil. Good and bad men are to be 
found in both the classes. “There are industrious rich 
and industrious poor,” said Ruskin, “as there are idle rich 
and idle poor.”^® The rich, as individuals, are not beyond 
redemption. “If it has been possible for me to improve,” 
argued Gandhi ji, “how can I possibly presume the utter 

47. BKK, pp. 133-135. 

48. A Crown of Wild Olive, 
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iiiiI)ossibility of other peoi)]e undergoing iini)rovement T ^ 
Ahimsa, lie told a co-worker, required a double faith—faith 
in God and also faith in man.^^ To say that the rich are 
by birth evil and cannot improve is, according to Gandhiji, 
like the Sanatanists’ argument that untouchability attaches 
to a class of persons by birth and cannot be eradiitaled by 
any means whatsoever. Human nature is in Gandliiji’s 
view essentially good, just as in the Communists’ view it 
is essentially evil. Had it been evil in fact, there would 
not have b(‘en so much selfless love, service and sacrifice 
since the very beginning of the world. 

As far back as in 1924 Gandhiji clearly stated his 
attitude tOAvards Bolshevism: am yet ignorant of what 

exactly Bolshevism is. . . .But I do know that, in so far 
as it is bas(!d on violence and denial of God, it repels me. 

1 do not believe in short—violent—cuts to success. ... I am 
an uiK'ompromising opjionent of violent methods even to 
s(‘rve the noblest of causes. There is therefore really no 
meeting ground between the school of violence and 
myself. 

The Communists also seem to have understood him 
correctly as being of not much use to them, and, in their 
International Programme of 1928, they issued the follow¬ 
ing definite instructions: 

‘‘Gandhism is more and more becoming an ideology 
directed against mass revolution. It must be strongly 
combated by Communism.” 

In the course of a comparative study of Gandhi and 
Stalin, Louis Fischer remarks: 

“Generalissimo Stalin and Mahatma Gandhi 
exemplify the antithesis between dictatorship and 
democracy. It is the greatest antithesis in the modern 

49. S. Jesudason's article in RG, p. 132. 

50. YI, 11-12-1924. 
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world.... Gandhi's life is an open book. Stalin lives 
behind a thick curtain. No dictator comes close to his 
subjects. .. .The more Gandhiesque a democracy the less 
Stalinist and Hitlerite it is... .Gandhism does not mix with 
Hitlerism or Stalinism. 


51. Gandhi and Stalin, pp. 5, 20, 33, 46. 

Cf. ^‘He was not anti-Marxist. He was too constructive. He 
merely was poles apart from being a Marxist.”—George Gatlin’s 
article in Mahatma Gandhi (ed.) by S. Radhakrishnan, p. 371. 
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SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 

1. Economic interpretatioii of history not acceptable; 
all wars are not class tears. 2. Religion and humanism. 
3. The power of God to undo wrongs. 4. Spiritual 
interpretation as ancient as religious consciousness^ 
5. God—The Great Master-Actor. 

1 

Gandiiiji was not in a^r^emont with what in Marxian 
termino]of»y is known as ‘^the economic interpretation of 
liistory,’’ which propounds the doctrine that “the driving 
force is not the thou^’hts and wills of men, bnt changes 
of climates, discoveries of raw materials, and the inventions 
of new technic'al jirocesses which determine the course of 
liistory.... Thus even the activity of inventinj? or creating 
is not, as it appears to be, a spontaneous mental activity, 
but is a function or by-product of environmental 
circumstances.’^^ 

“I do not believe,” said Gandhiji, “that it is Prakriti 
which originates and governs the thought-processes 
of Purusha.^^^ He believed in the power of the spirit of 
man to shape its environment to some extent and thus affect 
the course of history. “I do not consider economic factors 
to be the source of all the evils in the world,” he added. 
“Nor is it correct to trace the origin of all wars to 
economic causes. What were the causes of the last War? 

1. C. E. M. Joad: Guide to the Philosphy of Morals and 
Politics, p. 667. 

2. BKK, p. 152. 
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ones. When the present war started, 
Chamberlain, who had till then bent all his energies on 
averting a war, changed his opinion overnight, because 
presumably he was afraid of losing the support of his party 
if at that stage he sought to keep England out of tln^ war. 
A better statesman in his place, I believe, would have 
succeeded in averting the war even then. Was not Helen 
the cause of the Trojan War? But why go so far? The 
Rajput wars, which belong to modern history, had never 
their origin in economic causes.’’^ 

(hi tliis point, Candhiji has the strong support of 
Radliakrisfinan wlio, in the course of a penetrating analysis 
of Marxism, dc'aling witii the Marxian theory that ‘‘the 
history of all societies that existed up to our time is the 
histoi*y of class struggles,”^ remarks: 

“History, however, is not a mere record of class 
struggles. Wars between nations have been more frequent 
and violent than domestic struggles, and in the earlier 
history of mankind tribes and towns fought with one 
another. The feeling of nationality is stronger than class 
consciousness in the present war. All through history the 
rulers and the ruled, the rich and the poor, fought side 
by side against the enemies of the country. We hate 
foreign workers more than we do our own capitalist 
employers. There are wars of religion, such as the wars 
for and against the Reformation which went on in Europe 
for two centuries. .. .Marxists, with a few exceptions, are 
fighting today for the capitalist states to which they happen 

to belong.The conflicts between the Hindu and the 

Muslim in India, or between the Protestants and Catholics 
in Ireland, are not manifestations of class struggles. There 
are class struggles and civil wars, but there are wars of 

3. BKK, p. 1557" 

4. Marx and Engels: The Communist Manifesto. 
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relig^ions and nations also. The latter have been 
more deeisive for human evolution. A^ain, it is not 
historically correct to aj^ree that war is the inevitable 

consequen{*,e of capitalism.To represent history as a 

vseries of internal struggles, to ignore the forces of race, 
religion and patriotism, is to oversimplify the complex 
problem of human evolution.’’^ 

A British thinker, probing deeply into ‘Hhe materialist 
theory of history,” remarks: 

'‘The theory, roughly, is this: that all the important 
things in history are rooted in an e(*onomie motive. In 
tshort, history is a science; a science for the search for 
food. Now I desire, in passing only, to point out that this 
is not merely untrue, but actually the reverse of truth. 
It is putting it too feebly to say that the history of man 
is not only economic. Man would not have any history if 
he were only economic. The need for food is certainly 
universal, so universal that it is not even human.: .The eco¬ 
nomic motive is not merely inside all history; it is actually 
outside all history. It belongs to biology or the science 
of life; that is, it concerns things like cows that are not so 
very much alive. Men are far too much alive to get into 
the science of anything; for them we have made the art 
of history. To say that human actions have depended on 
economic support is like saying that they have depended 
on having two legs. It accounts for action, but not for 
such varied action; it is a condition, but not a motive: it 
is too universal to be useful... .There would be no history 
if there were only economic history. All the historical 
events have been due to the twists and turns given to the 
economic instinct by forces that were not economic.’’® 

To sum up: 

5. Religion and Society, pp. ^-9. 

6. G. K. Chesterton: A Miscellany of Men, pp. 60-3. 
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‘‘The emphasis on the importance of economic condi¬ 
tions is correct; the suggestion that they are exclusively 
determinant of history is incorrect/'^ 

Dealing with the assertion by the Marxists of the 
mastery of matter over spirit, the same British writer 
observes: 

“All revolution is the mastering of matter by the spirit 
of man, the emergence of that human authority within 
us whicli, in the noble words of Sir Thomas Browne, ‘owes 
no home unto the sun.’ 

If ideas have no important place in the shaping of 
man and his history, and if these latter in their origin and 
main currents are the resultants of an interplay of material 
forces, why need there be such prodigious efforts after 
propaganda aimed at the conversion of men to the Com¬ 
munist ideology f Indeed that propaganda, by its very 
nature, presupposes the power of men to shape their own 
conduct in conformity with their beliefs. 

IT 

The Marxists are sworn enemies of religion which, in 
the w’ords of Marx, is “the sob of the oppressed creature,” 
“the heart of a heartless world,” “the opium of the poor.” 
“The first word of religion is a lie,” said Engels. 
“Religion,” said Lenin, “is one of the aspects of spiritual 
oppression.” The Russian State is noted for its hostility 
to religion, though during the last war, for reasons of 
expediency, it made a truce with the Churches, which at 
best was temporary. “Religion, from the Communist point 
of view, is a gigantic deception.” “Since it is the aim 
of a religion to promote the spiritual development of the 
individual it is obvious that in a communist state, in 

7. S. Radhakrishnan: Op Cit, p. 35. 

8. G. K. Chesterton: Op Cit, p. 77. 
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wliicli the interests of the individual are subordinated to 
those of the state, all religious beliefs must be discouraged. 
Nothing must be allowed to compete with the individuars 
loyalty and devotion to the state. The attitude of com¬ 
munists to religion is in keeping with their belief that 
consciousness is a derivative of matter. ’ 

Religion, on the other hand, was, to Gandhiji, the 
rudder of the ship of life. ‘‘The root meaning of religion,’^ 
said he, “is ‘that which binds.’ The root meaning of its 
Sanskrit equivalent, dharma, is ‘that which holds.’ It 
sustains a person as nothing else does. It is rock-bottom 
fundamental morality. When morality incarnates itself in 
a living man it becomes religion, because it binds, it holds, 
it sustains him in the hour of trial. “My life is 

governed by religion. I have said that even my politics 
are derived from my religion. I never lost sight of the 
principle that governs my life when I began dabbling in 
politics. ^ He asked the sceptic “to reinstate religion in 
his heart.” “When you take religion you take all. 
Religion must govern all life. 

The tirade of the Marxists is, in fact, directed against 
dogmatic religion which they wish to “suppress” if possi¬ 
ble. Their preaching on social happiness, nevertheless, 
“are not without the spirit of religion. Why should 

one person sacrifice his or her own happiness for that of 
others ? Why should people stint themselves for the sake 
of the common good of society? Why should the present 

9. Kenneth Walker: Op Cit, pp. 178-9. 

10. MCG. 

11. Ibid. 

12. CG, p. 53. 

13. S. Hadhakrishnan: Op Cit, p. 69. Of. *‘The real meaning 
of our lives can be foimd only by relating them to some great 
design or purpose which lies outside ourselves.”—^Kenneth Walker: 
Meaning and Purpose, p. 14. 
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generation tighten the belts in order that tlie generations 
to come may be able to live a happier life? Herein lies 
the true spirit of religion, the essence of which lies in 
self-transcendence, sel f-forgetf iil ness, self-eif acimient, 
rising above one’s own narrow egoism, spending oneself in 
the service of the larger group, and seeking to merge one¬ 
self in the vaster Reality—call it God or the Infinite. 

Gandhiji had just this consideration in mind when, 
in 1934, he said about Pandit Jawaharlal: ‘Hie keeps me 
in his pocket. Two men do not necessarily put the same 
thing in identical language. Though the goal is the same, 
our approaches to it are different. We are aware of this 
difference. He tells me that he does not like my religiosity, 
my spirituality. Though he is a deeply religious man, 
and spiritual too, he uses an exaggerated language.”''^ 
A man, who wears himself out in the disinterested service 
of humanity, rises above all considerations of the self, and 
employs none but the purest means for the furtherance 
of the cause he espouses, has undoubtedly the spirit of 
religion in him, whether he describes himself as religious 
or not. 

The present reaction against ‘religion’—especially 
among those who are earnest searchers after Truth—is 
due to the travesty and abuse of religion by its so-called 
protagonists wdio, in its name, set the seal of approval 
on inhuman customs, the differentiation between high and 
low, and the exploitation of man by man. Such practices, 
repugnant as they are to the head and heart of enlightened 
humanity, can never form part of religion and are plainly 
irreligious. Religion, which in fact is worship of God, 
can never allow, much less approve, the suppression and 
exploitation of man whom “God has created in His own 


14. MCG. 
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says Kadhakrishnan, ^^should be 
the relentless enemy of oppression, agj^ressioii and injustice. 
When it condones any of these things, when it compromises 
with pow('r and pr(»stige, when it j)atcljes up p(^ace witli 
the for(*(>s of eviJ, it becomes poor, unreal and nerveless. 
Relijj^ion is revolution or nothin*?. 

IIow(‘ver, says he, ^Hhe practical rejection of religion 
with wliicli Marxism is now identified seems to be needless. 
Simply be('a,use our interests are social, it does not follow 
that we should cut ourselves off from the spiritual. 
Spiritual awareness and social efficiency are not only con¬ 
sistent but. also complementary. To ignore the spiritual 
is to restrict one^s capacity for social work. 

lIuTiianism thus is a part of religion but not a sub¬ 
stitute for it. 

'^Tn essence reli<gion is spiritual redemption and not 
social 2 *('form. Sanctity and holiness may imply service 
and fellowship, b\it cannot be equated with them.’^'’® 

Gandhiji derived his love of man from his love of 
God. ‘^My trust is solely in God,’^ he said. “And I 
trust men only because I trust God.'^''® 

Ill 

There is tl'e same wide divergence between the two 
ideologies in respect of God—who is anathema to the 
Marxists, and a haughty denial of whose existence is the 
badge of llieir tribe. “There is no God,^^ say the school- 

15. Genets 1; 27. 

16. Introduction to Among the Great by Dilip Kumar Roy, 
p. xiv-xv. 

17. East and West in Religion, pp. 105-6. 

18. S. Radhakrishnan: An Idealist View of Life, p, 73. C£. 

“Few people will be able to make a satisfactory religion 

out of the worship of humanity.”—Kenneth Walker: Op Cit, p. 146. 

19. YI, 4-12-1924. 
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children in Kumania as they greet their teacher in the 
morning. ‘‘There is no God, and there never was,’^ replies 
the teacher.20 

To Gandhiji, on the other hand, God is “the Maker 
of us all.’’ “He alone is; nothing and no one else is. 
Everything else is illusion.”2^ “God is all-powerful. Just 
as lie has a purpose for the universe, He has a purpose 
for every particle of life too—^for man as well as the 
ant.”22 “We must not be overwhelmed by difficulties, 
however great they may be, but trust God to solve them. 
We must be humble enough to know that it is He who 
gets His work done through men and women, wlio are 
mere instruments in the hands of that great Actor. We 
must completely surrender ourselves to Him. Sudama had 
to give up even that handful of rice he had kept back for 
himself before he could please God. If we surrender our 
all at His feet in that spirit of utter self-effacement, He 
Avill surely lead us to our goal.”22 “God is the help of 
the helpless. The chosen of God are not the rich but the 
poor, the most persecuted. If we go to the Bible, it was 
said of poor Lazarus that in his lifetime he received evil 
things: but after his death he was comforted. Of the rich 
man it was said: ‘It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of God!’ The rich man could not enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but Lazarus could. ”2"^ 

Every mission in life to him w^as God-given. As he 
said during the internment in the Agakhan Palace: “It 
is God that impels me to do whatever I am doing. Other- 

20. YI, 20-12-1928. 

21. CG, p. 35. 

22. Ihid, p. 28. 

23. Ibid, p. 45. 

24. Ibid, p. 99. 
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wise a weak mai) that I am, what strenj?th have 1 got to 
fight a large empire like this? Or what strength have 
the people of India who haven’t got even a lathi 
have no knowledge of God’s will for the future,” he said 
during the 21 days’ fast taken at the same place in Febru¬ 
ary, 1943. ‘‘Even my disappearance cannot be called an evil 
result. It only means that He wishes to get His work 
done through other instruments of His will. We have no 
right to criticise the acts of the Almighty. “God, the 
Omniscient, knows me through and through. He once 
concluded a talk with an ardent prayer: “God is my 
only refuge. Whatever Thou art doing and wilt do, 0 
Lord, will be for the good. I must submit to Thy will, 
and not Thou to mine. This is what my inner voice tells 
me. In a crisis during the fast he tried to put heart 
into doctors by saying: “1 am at the disposal of the 
Almighty. I have placed myself entirely in His hands. 
He will take me away, if He wills. In that case I am 
ready to depart. Pie will, however, keep me if He wants 
to take further work from me.”^^ At the end of the fast, 
in reply to a plea against its resumption he said: “You 
should address this appeal to God. I shall have to dance 
to Ilis tune. It Avas at His behest that I undertook the 
fast. I am entirely at His disposal. He said both 
during and after the fast at New Delhi in January, 1948: 
““If God has finished with the use of this body, none can 
save me. If, on the other hand. He still wants to use it, 
nothing and no one can kill me.’’^** 

26. Ihid, p. 208. 

27. Ibid, p. 216. 

28. Ibid, p. 221. 

29. Ibid, p. 223. 

30. Ibid, p. 243. 

31. P. B. Chandwani’s article in RG, p. 59. 
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He had implicit faith in God’s judgment, before whose 
throne individuals as well as groups would have to answer 
for their deeds. ‘‘God, who wants in us a spirit of 
dedication and can look into the inmost recesses of the 
heart, will deal with us according to our deserts.’’®^ 
At his trial for sedition in March, 1922, he said out of the 
deepest anguish of his soul: “I have no doubt whatsoever 
that both England and the town-dwellers of India will 
have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime 
against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in 
history.His fast of February, 1943, as he wrote to 
the Viceroy, was, “on my part meant to be an api)eal to 
the Highest Tribunal for justice which I have failed to 
secure from you.’’^"^ The campaign of calumny, which 
the Government had started against him in India and 
abroad, hurt him very deeply. “It seems they have 
hatched a conspiracy to blacken me before the world. They 
won’t stop short of untruth. Their work proceeds with 
the help of fraud, force, falsehood and flattery. But God, 
who is ever-present, knows the facts.“The Govern¬ 
ment may not listen,” he wrote after the termination of 
the fast, “but there is a Sovereign greater than those 
earthly rulers, who listens to everybody, lie is the help 
of the helpless.”^® 

He had an unshakable faith in the will and the cai)acity 
of God to right the wrong and undo the injustice prevalent 
in the w^orld. “God is above the devil and above all of 
us. He will foil all the wicked devices of man.”^'^ He 

32. TGC, p. 58. 

33. YI, 23-3-1922. 

34. Letter to Lord Linlithgow, dated 7-2-1943. 

35. BKK, p. 79. 

36. Ibid, p. 245. 

37. Weekly letter by C. S. in Harijan, 19-1-1934. 
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summed up this faith in a letter written to an English 
friend at a time when, as he put it, ^‘my own power of 
endurance is being tested beyond my capacity.’’ Having 
poured out his own grief, he said: 

‘‘But, in spite of the blackness of the horizon, I have 
no sense of despair in me. 1 believe in the existence of 
a beneficent Power that overrides and upsets all human 
plans. It ever produces order out of chaos, and redresses 
wrongs in spite of the tyranny of tyrants.”^® 

IV 

This may be called the “Spiritual Interpretation of 
History,” as opposed to the “materialist’ one. It is, as 
a matter of fact, as ancient as the rise of religious con¬ 
sciousness in the heart of man. A seer of the Upanishad 
boldly declared: “It is Truth alone that triumphs, and 
never the Untruth.”®^ The GUa spoke of God incarnating 
Himself into tlie world “for the establishment of righteous¬ 
ness.”^^ The author of the Maliahharata described in 
vivid detail the eternal war going on between the forces 
of good and evil—“the Pandavas and the Kauravas—and 
advised men to non-co-operate with the latter.”^'* “Save 
me from the ocean of misery in the shape of the 
Kauravas, was the prayer of Draupadi in the hour of 
her darkest gloom. On thc^ eve of the War Arjuna, offered 

38. Letter to the late Carl Heath, October, 1934 (Hitherto 
unpublished). 

Gandhiji described this saying to embody the quintessence of our 
religion; and he asked men to commit it to memory and imprint 
it on their hearts PP. I, p. 355. 

40. BG 4; 7, 8. 

41. MCG. 
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a choice between Krishna and the Yadava army, had no 
hesitation in preferring: unarmed Krishna to the armed 
forces; for, as the author of the Mahahharata remarks: 
‘'Where there is Dharma (righteousness), there is Krishna; 
and where there is Krishna, there is victory. ’ 

In the same spirit of faith and humility the Hebrew 
prophet spoke of the self-destructive nature of Evil: “The 
wicked shall fall by his own ’wickedness.'Almost as 
if paraphrasing this, the. author of the Bhagavata said: 
“The violent demon was destroyed by his own wicked¬ 
ness.'’^^ And he added: “God is born on this earth in 
order to curb the unholy pride of the wicked and to shower 
grace on the righteous.It suggests that moral laws 
cannot be broken for long 'with impunity, and that men 
should look for the causes of their downfall mainly in 
their own conduct. 

Internal purification -was, therefore, the key-note of 
all the activities of Gandhiji. He never missed an opportu¬ 
nity to emphasise “the futility of mere external activity" 
and the need for “intensive internal development".^^ He, 
wanted the Congress to cease to be “a begging association" 
and to become “primarily a self-purification association 
designed to achieve its goal by developing internal 
strength"."^® The constructive programme fitted into his 

Cf. “Some trust in chariots, and some in horses, but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our God.”—Psalm 20; 7. 

44. Proverbs 11; 5. 

y\. I ?o; vs; 

’TT’FRT ?V; 

47. YI, 18-9-1924. 

48. YI, 3-7-1924. 
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scheme because it was ''the work of internal growth’’ and 
helped in developing strength from within. It was 
his ambition to make this strength irresistible. It was a 
sort of prophylaxis. This is another basic principle which 
occupies a very important place in his philosophy of life 
and accounts for many of his attitudes and decisions. For 
instance, he rarely speculated, when taking a decision, 
as to how the Government would react to it: his sole anxiety 
was to see that the decision w^as right from our own point 
of view—taking into consideration, of course, all factors— 
moral as well as political. In the course of an explanation 
of the Patna decision in 1934, he was asked how in his 
view the Government would react to it. "That means,” 
he replied, "you will shape your policy according to what 
the Government will say or do. The idea never crossed my 
mind as to what the Government would say or do, as I 
drafted my statement. 1 only considered whether I was 
true to myself and to my country. Let us do what we want 
to.’^^ Here is a key to the proi)er understanding of many 
of his decisions. 

Has not the GUa declared: "The Self alone is the 
friend of the self and the Self alone is the enemy of the 
self”?^^ "Nothing can work me damage except myself; 
the harm that I sustain I carry about with me, and never 
am a real sufferer but by my own fault. Chiang 
Kai-shek gave expression to the same great truth when he 
said: "No nation can ruin us, unless we first ruin our¬ 
selves.” Let us, by our straight conduct, keep God on 

49. Congress Presidential Address, 1924. 

50. CG, p. 117. 

51. BG, 6; 5. 

52. St. Bernard. 
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our side. For, as St. Paul said,^^ ‘'If God be for us, who 
ean be aj?aiiist 


V 

Coniiu{ 2 : to uiodern times, we have seen how, in the two 
World Wars fouj^ht during* the present (*eiitury, several 
tail poj)]nes wen^ chopped off—absolute inonarchs in the 
first, and dictators in tiie second—-illustrating once again 
the truth of the saying: “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Gandhiji wanted us to learn humility from those 
world-shaking events. “Man is nothing,” said he. 
“Napoleon planned much and found himself a prisoner 
in St. Helena. Tlie mighty Kaiser aimed at the crown 
of Europe and is reduced to the status of a private 
gentleman. God had so willed it. Let us contemplate 
such examples and be humble. 

How God—that Great Master-Actor—undertakes and 
fulfils the task of bringing down the power and pride of 
potentates has been vividly described by Victor Hugo in 
his epic, 7>r.s’ Miscrablen, with special reference to the battle 
of Waterloo: 

“Was it possible for Napoleon to win the battle? We 
answer in the negative. Why? On aex'ount of Wellington? 
On account of Blucher? No; on account of God.... 

53. Romans 8; 31. 

54. Cf. 

appff «nfcTt i 

?rnT^ spTf^irJT ii 
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Pandit Malaviyaji recited this on greeting Gandhiji during 
his fast in September, 1932; and Panditji was never tired of re¬ 
peating it. 

55. Matthew 5; 5. 

56. YI, 9-10-1924. 
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‘‘It was time for this vast man to fall. 

“His excessive weight in human destiny disturbed the 
balance. Tl]is individual alone was of more account than 
the Ullive7^sai group. Such plethoras of human vitality 
conc(mtratcd in a single head,—the world mounting to one 
maii\s brain,—would be fatal to civilization if they endured. 
The monumt had come for the incorruptible and supreme 
equity to reflect; and it is probable that the principles and 
elements on which the regular gravitations of the moral 
order as well as of the material order depend, had rebelled. 
Streaming blood, overcrowded graveyards, motluu’s in tears, 
are formidable pleaders. When the earth suffers from an 
excessive burden, there are mysterious groans from the 
shadow, which tlio abyss hears. 

“Napoleon had been denounced in the infinite, and his 
fall was decided. 

“He troubled God. 

“Wat(‘rloo is not a battle, but a change of front on 
the part of the universe. 

“Destiny has such turns as this. Men expect the 
throne of the world, and perceive 8t. Helena. 

“The shadow’ of a mighty right hand is cast over 
Waterloo. It is the day of destiny; and the force which 
is greater than man produced that day. . . .Waterloo is the 
hinge of the nineteenth century. The disappearance of 
the great man was necessary for the advent of the great 
age. He, who is unanswerable, undertook the task. The 
panic of heroes admits of explanation. In the battle of 
Waterloo there is more than a storm-cloud,—there is a 
meteor. God passed by.'’ 


VI 

The tragic fate of the two dictators, whose names 
within living memory reverberated through the world, 
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provides one more example of how men’s calculations are 
foiled by a Power greater than man. A news-sheet 
aniiouiieiug the end of the ItaJian Duce, Mussolini, in 
April, 1945, said: 

‘'Benito Mussolini is dead. Captured by Italian 
partisans as he attempted to escape into Switzerland from 
northern Italy, he was taken before a tribunal (its autho¬ 
rity unascertained) and sentenced to death. In the village 
of Dongo (near Como) the sentence was executed by parti¬ 
sans who machine-gunned him in the back. His mistress, 
Clara Petacci, who w'as with him at the time of the 
attempted escape, was also captured and also killed with 
the ex-l)iice. Their bodies were taken to Milan and sub¬ 
jected to public degradation. After being dragged through 
the streets they were hung head downward in the public 
square where thousands spat at and reviled the corpses. 

When Hitler read this sheet he is reported to have 
suddenly dropped his teacup as if it were charged with 
electricity. He, with his wife, committed double suicide 
(by poison and bullet), and their bodies were burnt with 
petrol outside his underground bunker. The man had 
aspired to surpass Atilla and Genghis Khan. On August 
22, 1939, he declared: “Our strength is in our quickness 
and our brutality. Genghis Khan had millions of women 
and children killed by his own will and with a gay heart. 
On November 28, 1939, he proclaimed. “I shall shrink 
from nothing and shall destroy everyone who is opposed 
to me. ’ ’ His vanity knew^ no limit. In 1938, he blustered 
at the Austrian Chancellor who called on him : “I am the 
greatest German in all history! Don’t forget that, Herr 
Schuschnigg! I will get all that I want.” At one time 
his sway extended from the Atlantic Ocean to the Black 
Sea. He then met his Waterloo in Stalingrad which broke 
57. Michael A. Musmanno: Ten Days To Die, p. 216-7. 
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him. And he jmssed out of the world “unwept, luihonoured 
and unsung.’^ “There was not one single person who 
talked about Hitler after bis death. Nobody did,” said 
Frau Traudl Junge, his secretary. “Nobody pronounced 
a eulogy,” says the narrator of the story, “no ceremony 
marked the passing of Germany’s supreme steward. No 
public speech extolled his virtues.”^® 

« « « 

“One who has become blind with the pride of power 
and pelf does not see Me, standing ever awake with a rod 
in My hand,” says Krishna to Indra.^® But “He brings 
down the pride of those who consider themselves to be the 
Lords of the world. 

“The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, 
W'ill not seek after God. God is not in all of his thoughts 
.... He hath said in liis heart, I shall not be moved: for 
I shall never be in adversity.”^'’ 

“(/ome ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord. 

“The lofty looks of men shall be humbled, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day. 

“For the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every 
•one that is proud and lofty, and upon every one that is 
lifted up 5 and he shall be brought low. ”^2 
# * # 

The hero of one of Dumas’s novels writes in his last 
letter: “Tell the angel who will watch over your future 

58. Michael A. Musmanno: pp. 246-9, 251. 

59. 5 T I • 

’TFm ?o; 

60. I ?o; 

61. Pslam 10; 4, 6. 

62. Isaiah 2; 5, 11, 12. 
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destiny, Morel, to pray sometimes for a man who, like 
Satan, thouj*’lit himself, for an instant, equal to God; but 
who now acknowledges, with Christian humility, that God 

alone possesses supreme power and infinite wisdom/ 

« « # 

'‘lie that liath ears to hear, let him liear/’®^ For,„ 
here comes a voice, trumpetlike, eachoing down the cor¬ 
ridors of time: 

^ II 

(By unrighteousness men prosper, gain what they 
desire, and triumph over their enemies, but at the end they 
are cut off at the root and suffer extinction.)®® 


63. The Count of Monte-Cristo, 

64. Mark 4; 9. 

65. Rabindranath Tagore’s translation: Sadhana, p. 90-L 
Cf. "‘He that soweth iniquity shaU reap vanity .”—Proverbs 22; 
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“I AM A SOCIALIST” 

1. Views on the rise of the Congress Socialist Party:. 
2. How he gave up all ownership. 3. His views on the 
Socmlist prograrmne. 4. Response to his message in 
hidia. 

claim to be a socialist because of my belief and 
conduct. ^ ^—Gandhiji. 

I 

Though ‘Communism’ had managed to get some foot¬ 
hold in India in the twenties, the advent of ‘Socialism’ 
into the Congress took place towards the end of 1933, with 
the iiublication of Whither hidia by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
his speeches that followed. These created a flutter in 
Congress circles and questions were put to Gandhiji on the 
subject at many places during his Harijan Tour. Some 
of his replies revealed his own approach to ‘socialisin’, 
and a few extracts from these—from my notes of the con¬ 
versations—may be of heli) in the effort at understanding 
to which this book is devoted. 

lie said at Raipur on 27-11-1933: “elawaharlal is 
opposed to class war as much as I am. On the other hand, 
though I do not describe myself as a socialist, I too want 
State control. Only I do not want to dispossess anybody 
without just cause and except in accordance with the law 
applicable to such matters. If, as I said at the Round 
Table Conference in London, I am going to look into the 
concessions and privileges of the Europeans, shall I abstain 
from examining those of Indians too? If those who have^ 
iT CgTp. 124. 
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.amassed wealth by unjust means feel apprehensive, I can¬ 
not help it. The examination of these concessions and pri¬ 
vileges, let me tell you, will be done not by military autho¬ 
rities but by judicial courts or tribunals. Jawaharlal and 
I are agreed on this point. 

To the editor of The Madras Mail he said at Madras 
on 21-12-1933: ‘‘The application of socialism to Indian 
conditions is in the melting pot. Socialism as a cult is 
well-known. Whether socialism of the undiluted type can 
govern Indian conditions for generations is a question. 
Asked for his views about the agrarian movement, he 
replied: “The tenants, who are putting in labour, have 
also a right to the land. They must have a just share 
of the produce of their labour.... The actual holder of 
the land must be one who works in the sweat of his brow.’’^ 
The night before, in the course of a long talk with 
K. M. Munshi, Gandhiji had stated at length his views 
on Communism in India: “Jawaharlal does not stand 
for Eussian Communism. Those who fritter away their 
energy in excitement will not be able to do much. There 
is no atmosphere for it. The movement today is confined 
to a few educated people. .. .There is not much life in the 
Communist movement in India at present. It is my 
implicit belief that India will not be able to imbibe Com¬ 
munism, and that Lenin’s cult will not take root in this 
soil. The Russians are fighters, whereas our people cannot 
even handle arms. The Communism preached by Lenin, 
therefore, cannot make much headway here. Whatever 
strength our people have got today has come through satya- 
graha, hoAvsoever indifferent it has been.’’® 

2. MCG. 

3. CG, p. 52. 

4. CG, p. 59. 

5. MCG. 
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In May, 1934, the first All-India Congress Socialist 
Conference was held at Patna; and the socialist programme, 
adopted in the form of a resolution, was later printed as. 
a pamphlet. Invited to express his opinion on it, Gandhiji 
wrote to M. K. Masani on 14th June: 

‘ ‘ 1 welcome the rise of the Socialist Party in the Con¬ 
gress. But 1 can’t say that 1 like the programme as it 
appears in the printed pamphlet. It seems to me to ignore 
Indian conditions, and I do not like the assumption under¬ 
lying many of its propositions which go to show that there 
is necessarily antagonism between the classes and the 
masses or between the labourers and the capitalists, such 
that they can never work for mutual good. My own 
experience covering a fairly long period is to the contrary. 
What is necessary is that labourers or workers should know 
their rights and should also know how to assert them. And 
since there has never been any right without a correspond¬ 
ing duty, in my opinion, the manifesto is incomplete 
without emphasising the necessity of performance of duty 
and showing what that duty is.”^ 

He met Socialist friends at Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Banaras and had long discussions with them. He told 
them with a banter: ‘‘Look here, I am a real socialist, 
because I have given up everything to serve the poor. You, 
many of you sons of well-to-do parents, want to deprive 
others of their properties before giving up yours. That 
I can’t appreciate!” They retorted by saying that 
Gandhiji’s socialism was ‘sentimental’ while their, own 
was ‘scientific’. 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress 
Working Committee at Bombay on 18-6-1934 at the instance 
of Gandhiji: 

“It is necessary, in view of those talk about confiscation 


6. Hitherto unpublished. 
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of private property and class war, to remind Congressmen 
that tlie Karachi resolution, which lays down certain 
principlcxS, neither contemplates confiscation of private 
pi*ox)erty without just cause or compensation nor advocacy 
of class war. The Working Committee is further of opinion 
that conliscatioii and class war are cojitrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violence. At the same time the Working 
Committee is of oi)inion that the Congress does contemi)]ate 
wiser and juster use of privat(^ prox^crty so as to i^revent 
exploitation of the landless poor and also contemiDlates a 
healthier relationship between capital and labour. 

At Poona, on 25-6-1934, in the course of a talk with 
two Socialists, he said: have read your i)rogramm(‘. 

Tliere are two or three tilings in it iiK'apable of being 
achieved without violence, i. e. without usuriiation. 
Never comiDromise on fundamental principles... .Your 
very wording shows that you can't achieve the thing 
without violence. Jawaharlal would have consulted me, he 
would have waited for my criticism, and not hurled this 
programme on the Congress and the country®.... There 
need be no class war.,.. If Jawaharlal were out, your 
programme would not have been framed as you have framed 
it. He would have got it altered, or there would have been 
a division. .. .T claim to have as much regard for Jawahar¬ 
lal as any of you. In every step I take I think of him. 
I have before myself a picture of Jawaharlal, and think 
of what he would say. Jawaharlal is my heir and successor 
so far as my hold on the Congress is concerned. 1 am 
discharging his stewardship.’’^ 

Explaining the need of the Working Committee’s 
resolution quoted above, Gandhiji said at a meeting of 


7. Published in the Press at the time. 

8. He was in jail at the time. 
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Congressmen at Poona on 20-6-1934: '‘The Karachi 
resolution, which was passed at the instance oi* Jawahaiial, 
contains a guarantee to private property. Jawaharlal 
mentioned devestation of property, which is different from 
the eonfiseation now talked about. . . .The Karaclii resolu¬ 
tion says that no one will be dispossessed of his property 
without just cause and without adecpiate eom]Deiisation; 
whereas tliese people say today that the landlords should be 
starved and the land should be distributed among the 
peasants. Jawaharlal has used many qualifying adjectives 
in resx)ect of class Avar, whereas these people now say that 
class war is inevitable. How can it be consistent witli the 

creed of non-violence 

“Many haA^^ despaired of resisting nie,^^ he wrote in 
the statement oi‘ 17th September, 1934, announcing his deci¬ 
sion to retire from the Congress. “This is a humiliating 
reA^elation to me, a born democrat. I make that claim, if 
complete identification Avith tlie poorest of mankind, longing 
to live no better than they, and a corresponding conscious 
effort to approach that level to the best of one^s ability, can 
entitle one to make it.’’ 

“By God!” said Walt Whitman, “I will accept 
nothing W'hich all cannot have the counteri)art of on the 
same terms. ’ ’ 

n 

Of this effort he once said, years ago, in a talk: “I 
used to think that I was practising at the bar for the good 
of the community. Later on the question forced itself' 
upon me: 'Why should I not give to the community the' 
time I spend on the practice?’ I therefore gave up 
the practice. I had savings Avhich I used for the service* 
of the community. Later I was faced with the conundrum: 
‘When, after all, the money is to be spent for public- 


10. MCG. 
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purposes, will it not be better for me to create a trust of it?’ 
So I created a trust, but I did not remain in it. I was 
a trustee neither at Phoenix nor at Sabarmati, where I had 
no more than moral authority, and the trusteej^ could have 
any day turned me out, had they chosen to do so. Having? 
cultivated the habit of constantly examining my own con¬ 
duct, 1 went on removing the flaws as they came to my 
notice one after another. T have been trying to instil this 
idea into the minds of public workers ever since my return 
from South Africa.”^’’ 

At the core of this spirit of renunciation was the 
unshakable faith in God and complete dependence on His 
mercy. “That is real independence,’’ he said. “Why 
should we be dependent on money? Why should we not 
seek the help of God rather than that of the money kept 
in reserve? That is the touchstone on which 1 would test 
•our conduct. Years ago I took out an insurance policy 
for Rs. 10,000 in Bombay, at the instance of my brother. 
Later, when my outlook changed, I wrote from South Africa 
to Revashankerbhai to allow the policy to lapse, with the 
result that I had to forego the premiums which I had 
already paid for seven years. Why, I felt, should I not 
rely on God rather than on money? I asked myself: ‘Do 
you wish to serve the people or your own self? If you 
wish to serve the people, why should you need to possess 
any money?’ We must produce some men who will volun¬ 
tarily become and remain penniless. 

“I own absolutely nothing,” he told Mr. John Iloyland 
in 1931, after narrating how in South Africa he had decided 
one night to give up his ownership over all his belongings. 


11. MCG. 

12. Ibid. 
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‘^And from that night decision there came into my 
experience four things, life, power, freedom and joy/’**® 

‘‘1 never feel that I have lost what 1 gave away,’^ he 
remarked on another occasion. have said that I am 
the richest man in the world. I have never felt the want 
of money. 

‘'And having nothing, he hath all.'"''- 

“IIow can it be that one who hath nothing, neither 
raiment, nor house, nor home, nor bodily tendence, nor 
servant, nor city, should yet live tranquil and contented 
said Epictetus. “Behold, God hath sent you a man to show 
you in act and deed that it may be so. Beliold me! 1 have 
neither city nor house nor possessions nor servants: the 
ground is my couch ; I have no wdfe, no children, no shelter, 
nothing but earth and sky, and one poor cloak. And what 
lack 1 yet? Am I not untouched by sorrow, by fear? Am 
I not free ?, . . . When have 1 laid anything to the charge of 
God or Man ? When have I accused any ? Hath any of you 
seen me with a sorrowful countenance? And in what wise 
treat I those of -whom you stand in fear and awe? Is it 
not as slaves? Who when he seeth me doth not think 
that he beholdeth his Master and his King?’’'*® 

Ill 

Ilis message fell not on deaf ears in India. “I admit,’’ 
he said, “I have been instrumental in making paupers of 
doctors, lawyers and merchants. I do not repent. On the 
contrary I rejoice that many have embraced poverty volun- 


13. John Hoy land’s article in IGL, p. 88. 

14. MCG. 

15. Sir H. Wolton. Cf. 

3Rr Jr ftRt ir !TTf??r i 

16. The Golden Sayings of Epictetus, p. 100-1. 
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•tarily. ’ ^ ^ '^1 have reasons to cherish very high hopes with 

regard to India,’’ he said in the course of another talk. 
^‘Here several lawyers, doctors and landlords liave in 
recent years embraced voluntary poverty. Their number 
is growing. Many of the others too are coming up by and 
by, and are making sacrifices according to their 
•capacity.””’® 


17. Weekly Letter by C. S. in Harijan, 17-11-1933. 

18. MCG. 
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A PLEA FOR PLAIN LIVING 

1. Voluniary iwverty. 2. Voluntary suffering. 3. 
Havoc ivrought by the ^high standard of living\ 4. Does 
superabundance of wealth bring peace or happiness? 5. 
Gandhiji^s nM^eticism: its henefits. 

1 

Objection has been often taken to Gaiidhiji’s so-called 
‘‘love and praise ol* jioverty and siifferinji' and ascetic life’’. 
With reference to th(‘ ‘poverty’ which (iandhiji praised, it 
ou^dit to be (|iialifi(‘d by the adjective ‘voluntary’ which 
makes all the differeiK'c in the world. In the present aj»e 
no one has fouf^ht more against the enforc'tTl poverty of the 
Indian masses; for this compulsory rednetion to a sub¬ 
human level of subsistence corrodes the souls and minds of 
men wdio must, according to (Iandhiji, be ensured a mini¬ 
mum standard of living, not as a free gift but in return 
for work done by them. It is, to cpiote his owm Avords, 
“the deliberate and voluntary restriction of wants which 
promotes real happiness and contentment, and increases 
the capacity for service.”^ (Italics mine). Voluntary 
poverty was, in his view, essential for one washing to serve 
both God and humanity; and his own ambition was to 
identify himself with the lowdiest of the low, the poorest 
of the poor. 

He was not alone in seeing a connection between 
voluntary poverty and the development of the soul. “Man 
cannot serve both God and Mammon,said Jesus. 

1. Quoted by Nehru in An Autobiography, p. 510. 

2. Matthew 6; 24. 
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‘‘Possessions are our limitations/said Tagore. One’s 
thoughts are bound to be coloured by one’s hankering for 
riches. “Our philosophy is where our treasure lies/’*^ said 
Will Durant. In the present age men are “demented with 
the mania of obtaining”, to quote tlie caustic remark of 
Walt Whitman. Voluntary poverty has been embraced by 
all those in the world who started on the path of adventure 
to seek, as the Buddhists put it, “the welfare of the soul 
and the happiness of the mass of men”.^ To the Jesuits, 
poverty and obedience were the cardinal rules of discipline. 
And do not even the Communists, who discard religion, 
insist upon the adoption of voluntary poverty by members 
of their party? Voluntary poverty need not be (‘quated 
with mediaeval faith or with obscurantism. 

II 

As for voluntary suffering, Gandhiji deemed it 
essential for the same reasons. “He who does not weep 
does not see,”® said Victor Hugo. “He who suffers him¬ 
self,” said Romain Rolland, “has a chance of awakening 
to the suffering of other.s.Marie Antoinette, the Queen 
of Louis XVI of France, on being told that the people in 
Paris had no bread to eat, asked: “Why do they not eat 
cake then?”—not because she was heartless, but because 
she had never seen or experienced the life of the poor. 

Yet Gandhiji positively asked national workers to 
satisfy their bare minimum needs (of particular kinds of 
food etc.) even if it meant a standard of life higher than 
that of the i)oorest. He did so, in order to keep himself 

3. Sadhana, p. 16. 

4. The Story of Philosophy, p. 90. 

5. arCTJft %rPT smg-: \ 

6. Les Miserahles. 

7. Soul Enchanted, Vol. II, p. 73. 
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fit for service, for his was not a doctrinaire, one-track mind. 
He was keen about, as he put it, ‘Hhe simidicity which is 
still ours largely and which was ours entirely until a few 
years ago/'® "‘We must cultivate a Spartan life," he told 
me years ago at Sabarniati. The programme of jail-going, 
taken by itself, required this training. “It would be 
absurd to expe(d that a person who is given to too much 
self-indulgence can endure much suffering or show unusual 
self-control or behave like the hero when the crisis comes,"® 
writes Nehru. The method of fasting, or ^self-morti- 
fication', as it has been called by carping critics, was 
reserved by Gandhiji solely for himself, and he did not 
present it for adoption to his political co-workers. 

Ill 

The adoption of voluntary simplicity, if not poverty, 
is necessary—as we shall increasingly find with the passage 
of time—not merely for individual good, but for corporate 
good also. It will facilitate the implementation of many 
social and economic measures by the State, ensuring, as 
it will, the willing co-operation of the people. The gospel 
of a “high standard of living", brought to us by economic 
text-books from the West, has done much harm to us, both 
individuals and groups. Herman Finer, a well-known 
authority on political science, has thus described what havoc 
has been wrought by “the greed of man masquerading 
under the garb of a high standard of living"; 

“Men are today ruled by the ideal of the High 
Standard of Living, and perturbed by the knowledge that 
even with about eight hours' steady work for five-and-a-half 
days per week, under conditions of severe industrial dis¬ 
cipline unknown to their ancestors, the standard is difficult 

8. Quoted by P. J. Mehta in M. K. Gandhi, p. 95. 

9. An Autobiography, p. 51L . 
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to attain. Tliey are enormously greedy; they meditate 
upon the depth of their greed; they dignify it by the name 
of an impersonal title like the ‘High Standard of Living’. 
This greed is at the root of most of the inaior political 
problems, domestic and international, of the present day. 
The notion is (onTent that, above all things, the ae(|uisitioii 
and consumptioii of a great amount of material wealth is 
man’s most proper good.”^^ 

“We modeims want too many things, and we often do 
not know what these things are,’’^ ^ said Lijj Yntang. “Our 
culture is superficial today, and our knowledge dangerous,” 
wrote Will Durant, “because we are i*ich in mechanisms 
and poor in purposes. ... We move about the earth with 
unprecedented speed, but we do not know, and have not 
thought, where we are going, or whether we shall find our 
happiness there for our harassed souls.”^^ “I believe that 
plain living is a Christian duty, as well as a patriotic 
duty,”^^ said Dean Inge, and added: “The low-standard 
peoples are likely to win in the long run.”^^ 

No less an authority than tin* famous historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, spoke of the corporate bem^fits of a 
simple way of life. Speaking in London in May, 1947, 
he said: 

“No doubt wc have a far greater capaeity to recon¬ 
struct as well as to destroy than the (’hiiu'se and the 
Romans had. On the other hand, a simpler social struc¬ 
ture has a far greater spontaneous recuperative power 
than a more complicated one has. When I see our rebuild- 

10. The Theory and Practice of Modem Government, Vol. I, 
p. 47. 

11. With Love and Irony, p. 68. 

12. The Mansions of Philosophy, p. x-xi. 

13. More Lay Thoughts of a Dean, p. 42-3. 

14. Ibid, p. 41. 
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ing' i)rop:ramnio in Great Britain hein^ retarded by 
shortages of skilled labour and highly jjroeessed materials, 
and perhaps not least by the mere complication of the 
administrative machine, my mind goes back to a glimpse 
that I had in 1928 of a Turkish village reconstructing 
itself after it had been devastated in the last i)hase of the 
Graeco-Turkish War of 1910-22. Those Turkish villagers 
were not dej)endent on materials or labour from outside, 
and they were not at the mer(*y of red tape. They were 
rebuilding their houses and rephno’ng their household 
utensils and agricultural implements with tlnnr owm 
hands, out of wood and clay wuthin their reach. 

Our Prime Minister gave the same wholesome advice, 
some time back, to prospective but hesitant builders in 
Delhi not to wait for cement and other materials wdiich 
were scarce but to start building houses with brick and 
clay (to be had in i)l(‘nty) as our forefathers did. 

IV 

Leaving aside the fact that superabundance of wealth 
tends to cramp the soul, the question may be asked whether 
it leads to peace and happiness of mind or increases the 
capacity to extract real joy from the w^orld and its objects. 
Those who have had opportunities to observe the condi¬ 
tions of men rolling in wealth answer the question in the 
negative. One of those remarks: 

‘‘While I neither desire nor expect to see the abolition 
of private ownership, I see nothing but evil in the 
hunger to possess exclusively things, the common use of 
which does not diminish the fund of enjoyment. . . .The 
itch to own things for mere pride of possession is the 
disease of petty, vulgar minds. ‘I do not know how it is,’ 


15. International Affairs, October, 1947, p. 468. 
G.V.L.—5 
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said a very rich man in my hearinj?, 'but when 1 am in 
London I want to be in the countiy and when I am in 
the country 1 want to be in London. ’ lie was not wanting? 
to escape from London or ilie country, but from himself, 
lie had sold liimself to his great possessions and was 
bankrupt. In the words of a great preaclier, 'his hands 
were full but his soul was empty, and an empty soul 
makes an empty world. ^ There was wisdom as w^ell as wit 
in that saying of the Yolotfs that 'he wdio Avas. born first 
had the greatest number of old clothes.’ It is not a bad 
rule for the pilgrimage of this world to travel light and 
leave the luggage to those who take a pride in its 
abundance. 

And another observes: 

"Now the structure of modern society is such as to 
encourage the expression of the x^ossessive impulses to the 
almost complete exclusion of the creative. We in the West 
live under a system which, though paying lip service to 
the religion of Christ, who waged unceasing war upon 
the possessive impulses—'Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall x>ut on’—(u-eates a scale of values 
which counts only in terms of the satisfaction of the 
possessive impulses, by making income and property the 
chief criteria of importance and success. The impulses 
that demand beauty and spaciousness and leisure, spa¬ 
ciousness for romance and leisure for creation, are brush¬ 
ed aside as incompatible with the all-important business 
of 'getting on’, which being interpreted means the acqui¬ 
sition of the means for increasing our material posses- 


16. Alpha of the Plough: Windfalls, p. 61-2. 
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'‘But let us grant that the machines gave man leisure. 
What use is he to make of it? To the working, still more 
to the overworking man, leisure is undoubtedly a good; 
but beyond a certain point freedom from work produces 
a diminishing return of happiness. Those who are com- 
|:)letely freed hasten to commit themselves to a merciless 
round of pleasure in order to escape from the intolerable 
lask of providing themselves with reasonable occupation; 
they worship that gloomiest of deities, the god of 'a 
good time’. Now, servitude to the need for amusement is 
the most exciting of all the forms of slavery to which 
human beings have yet subjected themselves. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the suicide rate among the unemployed rich is 
the highest of any class in the community. ” ^ 

V 

Tt is easy enough to ridicule Gandhiji’s asceticism; but 
it is also necessary to bear in mind that the strict physical 
discipline and suffering gave him a power of endurance 
which left many gaping in surprise. In England, in the 
winter of 1931, he went about without much additional 
('overing and without even boots or shoes when others 
shivered with cold inspite of their overcoats and other 
woollen dresses. 

The same was the case with Socrates of whom 
Alcibiades said: 

"His endurance was simply marvellous when, being 
cut off from our supplies, we were compelled to go without 
food—on such occasions, which often happen in times of 
war, he was superior not only to me but to everybody: there 
was no one to be compared with him.... His fortitude in 
enduring cold was surprising. There was a severe frost, 


17. C. E. M. Joad: Counter Attack from the East, pp. 252, 256. 
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for the winter in that region is really tremendous, and 
everybody else either remained indoors or if they went out 
had an amazing quantity of clothes, and were well shod, 
and had either feet swathed in felt and fleeces: in the midst 
of this, 8oei‘ates with his bare feet on the ice and in his 
ordinary dr(‘ss niandied better than the otlun* soldiers 
who had sho(\s, and they looked daggers at him be(^ause he 
seemed to despise them.’’^® 


18. Plato: Dialogues (Symposium). 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 

1. Fundamental ttniiy of life, 2. reference 

to God and Caesar—its meaning; the revolutionary nature 
of Jesus\s doctrine, li, Significance of the religious spirit 
m politics, 4. Bad result of the separation of irMgicm 
from politics, f). Implications of the spiritualization of 
politics. 

I 

I seem to take part in polities, it is only be(*ause 
polities today encirele us like the coils of a snake from 
which one cannot get out no matter how^ one tries. 1 wish 
to Avr(‘stle w'ith the snake,” said Gandliiji. am trying 
to introduce religion into politics.”^ To him even the 
struggle of Indians in South Africa w^as *^a struggle for 
religious liberty”. ‘^By religion I do not mean formal 
religion, or customary religion,” he exj-ilained, addressing 
a meeting of Indians, ^‘but that religion which underlies 
all religions, which brings us face to face with our 
Maker. ”2 

Years later, to an audience in South India he said: 
^‘The w^hole of my life is saturated with the religious spirit. 
T could not live for a single second without religion. Many 
of my political friends despair of me, because they say that 
even my politics are derived from my religion. And they 
are right. My politics, and all other activities of mine, are 
derived from my religion. I go further and say that every 
activity of a man of religion must be derived from his 

1. Quoted in Mahatma Gandhi by Romain Rolland, 

2: J. J. Doke: M. K. Gandhi, 
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religion, because religion means being bound to God, that 
is to say, God rules your every breath. If you recognize 
that truth, naturally God regulates every activity of 
yours. ’ 

He firmly believed in the ‘‘fundamental unity of life'’, 
to quote his own words. He wrote to Mr. Horace Alexandei* 
in 1926 : 

‘‘In my own humble opinion, we needlessly divide life 
into watertight compartments, religious and other; where¬ 
as if a man has true religion in him, it must show itself in 
the smallest details of life. To me sanitation in a commu¬ 
nity like ours is based upon common spiritual effort. The 
slightest irregularity in sanitary, social, and xiolitical life 
is a sign of spiritual poverty.”^ 

II 

While some critics, in the Oongress and outside, took 
Gandhiji to task for introducing religion into the (Congress 
politics which they wished to be confined to realpolitik (as 
the Germans put it), some others rated him, a man of 
religion, for having strayed into politics and consequently 
degraded himself. The latter group included some very 
sincere Christian friends who quoted in their support this 
saying of Jesus: “Render to (Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.”® 

3. MCG. Here is an Englishman’s view of him: “When I 
first saw Mahatma Gandhi at the Round Table Conference in 
1931 I asked how far he was saint and how far astute politician. 
Later I realized that the question was unanswerable: the two 
aspects were inextricably blended in a singularly complex 
character. In India saints can be politicians as they could in 
Medieval Europe.”--Kingsley Martin’s article in Mahatma Gandhi 
(ed. by S. Hadhakrishnan), p. 414. 

4. H. G. Alexander: The Indian Ferment, p. 227. 

5. Mark 12; 17. 
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As a Western author, a Christian, has observed: ‘‘All 
profound utterances have varied facets for diverse 
minds; ’ and if it is not profane in a very small man and a 
non-Christian to put his own interpretation on the sayinj^s 
of Jesus, these words seem to ask men to challenge the 
State, if it chooses to take away all their external 
possessions as a penalty for disobedience of its unjust 
orders, but refuse to submit in spirit to it, because the 
soul—which as a spark of the Divine, belongs to God—must 
obey Him; for, like Jesus, every one of us is ‘^from Him” 
and has been sent by Him, and is here “not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me.’^^ 

Even taking the words in their current meaning they 
only seem to indicate the unwillingness of Jesus to raise 
the standard of a political revolt or to launch a no-tax 
campaign against the Roman rulers. It seems he wished 
men to pay their dues to the State where they were legiti¬ 
mate. Moreover, his so-called injunction against politics 
could not have been intended for all times and for all coun¬ 
tries. In India too there have been great religious men— 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, for instance—who asked 
their disciples, for very good reasons, presumably, from 
their own point of view, to engage in humanitarian service 
but not in politics. And yet, as Vincent Sheean has 

6. Will Dvirant: The Story of Philosophy, p. 217. 

7. John 7; 29. 6; 38. Gandhiji provided an example of such 
challenge: “And if I am told that all this was due to my preach¬ 
ing satyagraha, my answer is that I would preach satyagraha 
all the more forcibly for that, so long as I have breath in me, 
and tell the people that they would answer O’Dwyerean insolence, 
not by opening shops by reason of threats of forcible sales, but 
by allowing the tyrant to do his worst and let him sell their 
all but their unconquerable souls.”—YI, 16^1920. 

Socrates put forth the same challenge when he said: “Anytus 
and Melitus [his accusers] may put me to death: to injure me 
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recently remarked, ‘'tlie Ramakrislina-Vivekanarida move¬ 
ment. ..although it was never political,. .. . had vast 
political effects not included in its conscious j)rogi‘amme. 
.... The call to reform, restore and revive India, to help 
India in every possible way for human effort, was essentially 
Vivekananda s call, and of all the makers of modern India, 
his was the most classless and purely patriotic voice. 

Thus political activity could be avoided, but not the 
political results of an activity which, though studiedly 
religious and social, brought about great ijurity, co-opera¬ 
tion and solidarity among the people and thereby added 
to their corx)orate strengtlu As Gandhi ji explained, 
“There has been no really religious movement in the world 
without its social, economic and political e 0 ns<?quences. 

Nor would it be correct to assume that Jesus dealt 
only with religion and left other phases of life untouched. 
As a Christian writer has observed, “Christ was the centre 
and beginning of a new v/orld of man.’’'’^ H. G. Wells, 
speaking of “his resolve to revolutionize the workCV^ 
draws pointed attention to “its tremendous challenges to 
the established habits and institutions’\^2 He explains 
how “the doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, as Jesus 
seems to have preached it, was no less than a bold and 

is beyond their power-If such be the will of God, so let 

it be.” 

And so did Epictetus: “Kings and tyrants have armed guards 
wherewith to chastise certain persons, though they be them¬ 
selves evil. But to the Cynic conscience gives this power—^not 
arms and guards.”— The Golden Sayings of Epictetus, pp. 104-5. 

8. Vincent A. Sheean: Lead, Kindly Light, pp. 372-3. 

9. CG, p. 53. 

10. F. Warburton Lewis: Saul of Tarsus, p. 8. 

11. H. G. Wells:* A Short History of the World (Ptelican)^ 
p. 157. 

12. Ibid, p. 154. 
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uncompromising’ demand for a complete change and 
<jleansing of th(' life of onr struggling race, an utter 
<ileausiiig, without and within.It was to embrace all 
spheres of life. 

“It was not merely a moral and social revolution that 
Jesus proclaimed; it is clear from a score of indications 
.that his teaching had a political bent of the plainest sort. 
It is true that he said his kingdom was not of this world, 
that it was in the hearts of men and not upon a throne; 
but it is equally clear that wherever and in what measure 
his kingdom w^as set up in the hearts of men, the outer 
world would be in that measure revolutionized and made 

Ill 

Gandlnji’s life and thought had shaped under the 
impact of special circumstances wdiich could not but 
influence his outlook and determine his line of action. 
His public life began in South Africa wdth events which 
challenged his spirit of manhood, his fellow-feeling for his 
oountr>Tnen, and his sense of justice, as also his religious 
susceptibilities. If politics are unclean, it is partly because 
religious men—i.e. God-fearing, truthful, selfless men— 
have generally kept away from politics : and it is this very 
consideration that demands of them that they should parti¬ 
cipate in political afl'airs and purify these from inside. It 
was the aim of Gandhiji’s political guru, Gopal Krishna 
Grokhale; and the disciple was ‘a saint, statesman and 
patriot’ of whom the guru said as far back as in 1909: 

“I can tell you that a purer, a nobler and a more 
exalted spirit has never moved on this earth.... Tie is a 
man who may be well described as a man among men, a 

13. H. G. Wells: A Short History of the World (Pelican), 
p. 154. 

14. Ibid, p, 156, 
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hero amonj^ heroes, a patriot among patriots, and we may 
well say that in him Indian humanity at the j>r(‘sent time 
has reached its high-water-mark. 

What did this religions spirit of his lead to, in action ? 

“With him the spirit of religion is everything, the 
world and its opinion notliiiig,’’ observed Henry Polak, one 
of his earliest co-workers in South Africa, “ lie does not 
know how to distinguish Hindu from Muslim, Christian 
from infidel. To him all alike are brothers, fj-agmeiits of 
the Divine, fellow-spirits struggling for expression. All he 
has, he gives. With him self-surrender and absolute sacri¬ 
fice are demands of his very naturt\ His deep spirituality 
influences all round so that no man darc^s to commit evil 
in his presence.’^’’® 

Years later George Slocombe, an English journalist, 
wrote of him: 

“T have never met any man more utterly honest, more 
transparently sincere, less given to egotism, self-eons(*ious 
pride, opportunism, and ambition w^hieh are found in 
greater or less degree in all the other great political figun^s 
of the world. 

No arguments from any quarters could possibly move 
Gandhiji to eschew politics; for it w^as, to his mind, a God- 
given mission to work for the liberation of subject India 
and for the propagation of nori-violenee in the world 
through India. He was somew^hat suspicious of the enco¬ 
miums from a section of British statesmen and administra¬ 
tors ivho Tiraised him as a saint but cast aspersions on his 
political methods and actions. A few days before the 
Dandi March in 1930 I heard him say, in the course of a 

15. G. K. Gokhale’s speech at the I. N. Congress, 1909— 
GWKH, p. 14. 

16. GWKH, p. 43. 

17. Ibid, p. 118. 
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discussion at Sabarraati: ‘‘If I gave up politics, the 
Britishers would canonize me!” This ^vas one of the most 
incisive single sentences uttered by him which it was my 
privilege ever to hear. 


IV 

“Religion,” in the opinion of Radhakrishnan, “has 
weakened man’s social conscience and moral sensitivity by 
separating the things of God from those of Caesar.”^® 
As a result, the State has been declared to be above all 
moral obligations, and the most heinous acts—untruth, 
fraud, deceit, chicanery, tyranny, crime, oppression have 
been and are being committed in the name of the State. 
“What scoundrels we should be if we did for ourselves the 
things we are doing for Italy!” said Cavour. Gandhiji, 
l>elieving as he did in the supremacy of the moral law, 
declared “loyalty to the country” to be “always subordi¬ 
nate to loyalty to God”.”*^ Contrast with this the saying 
of Machiavelli: “1 prefer my country to the salvation of 
my soul.” This has given rise to the pernicious doctrine of 
“my country, right or wrong”, which tries to justify all 
a('tions done in the name of the country. Gandhiji, on the 
other hand, entei’tained high regard for a man like W. T. 
Stead who had the moral courage to pray for the defeat of 
his country in the Boer War because it appeared to him 
unjust on the part of England to have waged it. 

Explaining his own attitude to politics Gandhiji 
wrote: “I have no secret methods. I know no diplomacy 
save that of truth. I liave no weapon but non-violence.”^^ 
Before Gandhiji came to India, people went about in con¬ 
stant fear of the 0. I. D. police. Gandhiji, with his open 


18. An Idealist View of Life, p. 46. 

19. YI, 21-10-1921. 

20. YI, 11-12-1924. 
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diplomacy, very much reduced the work of this^ department 
as also the fear it excited in the popular mind—both of 
which partly revived with the re-adoption later of secret 
methods in tlie national movement since 11130, in disregard 
of Gandhiji’s own will and instructions. 

V 

The following are some of the main iuiplieationSy 
according to Gandhiji, of the introduction of religion into 
politi(‘S: (i) Cling to truth at all costs; (ii) ‘Do or die/ 
but never ‘do or kill;’ invite suffering on yourselves, but 
never impose it on the opponent; (iii) Give the oppojient 
due notice in advance of your intention to adojit a certain 
course of action against Jiim; (iv) Criticizci the opponent’s, 
thoughts and policies but not the oppojnm.t himself; under 
no circumstances revile him; (v) Don’t take unfair advan¬ 
tage of his difficulties; (vi) JIauker after a chance to make 
peace with him at the earliest moment possible, so that you 
can again co-operate with him on honourable terms; (vii) 
Try to appeal to and awaken the bettei* part of his nature, 
and never wish his intransigence to be prolonged so that 
you may win the glory of martyrdom at his hands and he 
may be condemned in the public eye; rather pray to God 
constantly to grant him the capacity to see the flight; 
(viii) Own up your errors and evil deeds—big and small; 
(ix) Don’t assume an air of self-righteousness; (x) Adopt 
none but the cleanest methods in elections, and don’t 
scramble for the loaves and fishes of office; remember the 
sayings: “He that is least among you all, the same shall be 
great;”21 “Whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be 
servant of all;”22 “And whosoever shall exalt himself 

21. Luke 9; 48. 

22. Mark 10; 44. 
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shall be abased; and he that shall humble himself shall be 
exalted.(xi) Walk in the fear of God and be afraid 
of no man ; (xii) Have the unshakable faith that, in the 
end, the Ui^it alone will triumph and never the Wronj?: 
(xiii) Jn the midst of an eneircliiif? ^loom, i)ray to the 
Kindly Jjijrht to lead yon on; (xiv) Let ‘‘one step be 
enough’’ for yon; don’t long’ to see into the distant future; 

(xv) Let you and your (*ountry have the moral eourage to 
stand for the liight against the whole world, if necessary; 

(xvi) L('t your elTort be mainly directed to the increase of 
your own internal cleanliness and strength. 


23. Matthew 23; 12. 
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RIGHT vs. DUTY 

1. Right and duty, 2. Democracy and parliamen¬ 
tary methods. 3. Future India of Gandhiji\<( conception. 

I 

Onk of tlie principles which Gaudhiji always emphasized, 
and particularly after the advent of freedom, was the need 
to think of one’s duties first and foremost and leave th(' 
rij^hts to takc‘ t‘are of themselves, for rights follow upon the 
fulfilment of one’s duties and not vice versa, ‘^The true 
source of rights is duty,” said he. ^‘If we all discharge our 
duties, rights will not be far to seek. If leaving duties 
unperformed we run after rights, they will escape us like 
a will-o’-the-wisp. Th(‘ more we ])ursue them, I he farther 
will they fly.”^ As has been said earlier, Gandhiji believed 
that the highest religion was also the highest politics. 
When, therefore, he spoke in terms of religion, he was very 
often expounding the basic principles of politics—for 
instance, in the cas(^ of right vs. duty, as we shall see from 
the following quotations not from any religious books but 
from standard books on political scienc(\ 

‘'The (Oaim which makes a place for itself in the State 
is 'legitimatized’ by that acceptance (whether by way of 
permission or forcible imposition) and only by that; and 
by that fact it becomes a right,” says Herman Finer. 
"When that right, however, is to be validatized by actually 
being administered. . . .a duty is somewhere created... . 
Energy cannot be produced by Governments any more 
than by any other machine. The State can only transform 

1. YI, 8-1-1925. 
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energy from the less to the more useful form. .. .It cannot 
guarantee a minimum wage without imposing duties upon 
employers, or universal edm^ation without compelling 
attendance and raising revenue... .As a channel, as the 
conductor, or, in StammJer’s phrase, the ‘social manager’, 
the State can but liberate that energy in one direction 
which it taps in another... .For the demand for rights 
from the State has ever been a demand for duties by other 
citizens. . . .In the State whose nature is management or 
instrumentality, in the Ministrant State of today, the ener¬ 
gizing factor of our rights is duty, an inescapable price.. . . 
The State cannot give more than it takes: \vhat it gives 
in nights, it must take in Duties. ”2 

“I ought to have what T enjoy only as the result of 
the serviees I perform,”^ said Harold Laski. “The first 
term in a definition of rights is the limitation of desires.”^ 
“I do not exist solely for the State; but neither does the 
State exist solely for me. .. .The rights I have are given to 
me because T am performing some given duties.”^' “Men 
must learn to subordinate their self-interest to the (*ommon 
welfare.”^ 

“Human society,” said Laramenais, “is based upon 
the sacrifice of man for man, or of each man for all other 
men ; and sacrifice is the very essence of all true society.”"^ 
“Liberalism has infected the Western mind with the 

2. The Theory and Practice of Modern Government, Vol. L 
pp. 22-4. 

3. Grammar of Politics, p. 87. 

4. Ibid, p. 90. 

5. Ibid, p. 94. 

6. Ibid, p. 100. 

7. Quoted by Lafeadio Hearn in Kokoro, p. 39. Cf. GandhijiV 
saying: “The State is the sum total of the sacrifice on its behalf 
of its members.” YI, 11-12-1924. 
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disease of Right-without-Duties,”® says Ernest Hockinj?. 
It is only children, according to him, who have all rights 
and no duties. ‘‘For the mature persons,he adds, there 
are no unconditional rights /“To claim a right is at the 
same moment to attribute it to others, and tln^ir duty to 
my right is reciprocated in my duties to their rights. For 
every right receivable, then, there are innumerable duties 
payable. .. .Hence the cry of ‘my right’ should never have 
been uttered except with the undertone of a vast humi- 
lity.”^o “Costless rights” he condemns as a “moral 
toxin ’ ’. 

All rights, or liberties, moreover, carry with them the 
imposition of a certain restraint and are limited by non¬ 
violence. For, as Laski says, “Violence and freedom are, 
a priori, contradictory terms. “Libc^rty and violence 
are antithetic terms.In the phrase ‘civil liberty’, the 
term ‘civil’ means the ojiposite of ‘criminar, i.e. ‘violent’. 

A State, in which the mass of men is bent on taking 
the maximum available from the State, i.e. from one’s own 
countrymen, and giving the minimum possible in return, is 
bound to go to pieces. These men, in the phraseology of 
the Gita, are ‘thieves“The wicked who cook for them¬ 
selves eat sin.”^'^ “Tie who does not follow the wheel 
thus set in motion here below, living in sin, sating his 
sense, lives, O Partha, in vain.Though stated in terms 
of religion, this is a law most essential for the political 
health of a people, 

8, The Lasting Elements of Individualism, p. 51. 

9. Ibid, p. 53. 

10. Ibid, pp. 54-5. 

11. Liberty in the Modern State, p. 114. 

12. Ibid, p. 120. 

13. BG 3; 12. 

14. BG 3; 13. 

15. BG 3; 16. 
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II 

In the present state of society, Ciandhiji accepted the 
|)arJiamentary method and majority rule as the best avail¬ 
able consistently with the principle of democracy to which 
he subscribed wliole-heartedly. He worked on this prin- 
cilple wuthin the Congress ever since he joined it after his 
return from South Africa. Its defects, wdiich can and 
must be removed, do not vitiate the principle of democracy 
itself, based as it is on non-violence; for, in demorcracy we 
<lo not chop off heads but count them. Gandhiji deduced 
non-violence from truth, and democracy from non-violence. 

Today,’' said he, ^‘my corporate activity is undoubtedly 
<levoted to the attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj in 
accordance wuth the wishes of the people of India. 
Dealin«f wdth the relations between satya^^raha and parlia¬ 
mentary methods, Richard Greg^ says: 

‘‘Mass satya^raha does not abolish lejiislatures, com¬ 
mittees, investigating bodies and conferences. But it 
controls them, puts them in their proper place, and renders 
them less capable of doing: harm.”'*^ 

Thus the majoi-ity rule, in parliamentary government, 
for exam[)le, must not degenerate into tyranny over any 
group or individual in the minority. In Swaraj, “the wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together,”'’® said Gandhiji in an 
interview' at the Nagpur session of the Congress in Decem¬ 
ber 1.920. “The vision of an armed government bending 
a minority to its will by a clatter of arms,” he wrote, “is a 

16. YI, 26-1-1921. Mrs. Besant, in an article in Young India 
(18-9-1924), said: “I asked him if I was right in thinking that 
he had said that in the political field he meant by Swaraj Parlia¬ 
mentary Self-government, and he said ‘yes’.” 

17. Gandhism versus Socialism, p. 18. 

18. Isaiah, 65; 25. 
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negation of the clemoeratie spirit and progress.”’^ It iii- 
opeii to ail oppressed minority to have recourse to civil 
resistaii(‘(^, i.e. self-suffering, after its case has been declar¬ 
ed to be just by impartial men and all constitutional means 
have been exhausted, and in no case before this. In a free 
democracy such cases of flagrant injustice, demanding 
resort to di!*(V',t action, are or onglit to be very rare. It is 
incumbent on a minority, on the other hand, as a general 
rule, to abide by the majority decisions made by parliamen¬ 
tary methods, and to wait and work for the education of 
public opinion in its own favour. Not every decision of a 
majority can be decried as coercion. 

In this ('onnection it is worth while considering the 
question of c()nv(‘rsion vs. coercion whicli has been much 
debated upon and Gandhiji’s views in regard to which have 
been subjected to some adverse criticism. Without going 
into the intricacies of the problem, T only wish to state here 
that the '('oercion’ ruled out by Gandhiji w^as only such as 
involved the employment or threat of force or violence on 
tlie iiart of individuals or groups against one another. If 
majority decisions of Parliament made up of duly elected 
popular representatives appear ‘coercive^ to those who wish 
to maintain their ill-gotton gains, Gandhiji was prepared 
to allow siK'li alleged ^'oerciorP wdiich, in reality, it was not. 

Gandhiji dissented from Marx wdio believed that the 
State Avould wither aw'ay on the establishment of complete 
Communism. ^‘The State,he said, ‘‘will remain; but it 
will be a governnumt, so to say, by sages. In the ancient 
days people respected the sage. In modern times a ‘sage/ 
is a person who has education, a spirit of service, and the 
qualifi(iations for rendering service in the largest measure. 
A man of this type will not seek power; but the people of 
their own desire will elect him and invest him with power,. 
i97“yiri9^1^^929] 
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because they will realise that he is indispensable.''^^ Will 
Durant has emphasised another aspect of the same fact 
which reformers cannot afford to overlook except at their 
peril: ‘‘After all, when one tries to change institutions 
without having changed the nature of men, that unchanged 
nature will soon resurrect those institutions. ^ All legis¬ 
lation presupposes the preparation of the ground by 
intense popular education which includes sufferings volun¬ 
tarily invited by reformers for the breach of such social 
usages as they hold to be wrong and harmful. Sotdety 
cannot be blamed for its refusal to adopt any new-fangled 
idea or plan unless its author has given sufficient earnest 
of his own seriousness by undergoing a good deal of suffer¬ 
ing and sacrifice for its sake. How is it otherwise to dis¬ 
tinguish between genuine reformei*s and charlatans? 
Every reform, Ernest Hocking has cogently argued, is “an 
uphill fight in the face of public disapproval". “The 
aeceptaiu'c of that disapproval and its consequences is the 
occasion for moral courage and a token of sincerity, further 
a certain insurance to society that the speaker has soberly 
weighed his thought. Here come in the use of satya- 
graha and })atient suffering aimed at the conversion of 
Tuen to one's views. 


HI 

Though Gandhiji was not generally in the habit of 
thinking hypothetically and refused to look into the far 
distant future, he gave enough indications of what he 
would like the future India to be: 

“I shall work for an India in which the poorest shall 
feel that it is their country, in whose making they have an 

20. BKK, p. 162. 

21. The Story oj Philosophy, p. 272. 

22. The Lasting Elements of Individualism, p. 77. 
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eftective voice, an India in which tliere shall be no hi^h 
class and low class of people, an India in which ail com¬ 
munities shall live in perfect harmony. .. .There can be no 
room in such an India for the curse of untouehability or 
the curse of intoxicating drinks and druj>rs. . . .Women will 
enjoy tln^ same rights as nii‘n. . . .This is the India of my 
dreams. 


23. Quoted by Jawaharlal Nehru in Discovery of India, p. 303^ 
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HINDUISM 

1. Essentials of Hinduism. 2. His love for 
Hinduism. 8. Removal of untouchability, 4. Myriad 
names of God. 5. Tolerant spirit of Hinduism. 

‘4 came not to destroy but to fulfil/^—Jesus: 
Matthew 5; 17. 

“I Jiavc Jio desire to foiuid a sect. I am really 
too ambitious to be satisfi'^l with a sect, for a following, 
for 1 repres(‘ut no new Truths. 1 endeavour to follow 
and repi'csent Truth as I know it. 1 do claim to throw 
a new light on many an old Truth.’'—Gandhiji: YI, 
20-8-1921. 


I 

According to Gandhiji the essentials of Hinduism are: 
(1) Belief in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas and 
all that goes by the name of Hindu scriptures; (2) 
Avataras or incarnations of God; (3) Kebirth; (4) Varna 
and Ashrama; (5) Protection of the cow; (6) No disbelief 
in idol-worship.^ 

On one occasion he wrote: ‘‘It is the good fortune or 
the misfortune of Hinduism that it has no official creed 
.... If 1 were asked to define the Hindu creed, I should 
simply say: search after Truth through non-violent 
means. A man may not believe even in God and still call 
himself a Hindu. Hinduism is a relentless pursuit after 

Truth. ”2 


1. YI, 6-10-1921. 

2. YI, 24-4-1924. 
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If 

Explainiiifr why he was a Hindu, he said later that 
he had found Hinduism '‘to be the most tolerant of all 
religions known to me. Its freedom from dogma makes a 
forcible appeal to one. . . .Not being an exclusive religion, 
it enables the followers of that faith not merely to respect 
all other religions but it also enables them to admire and 
assimilate whatever may be good in the other faiths. Non¬ 
violence is (*ommon to all religions, but it has found the 
highest expression and application in Hinduism. (I do 
not regard Jainism or Buddhism as separate from 
Hinduism.) 

Gandhiji has been described by a Hindu scholar of the 
present day as “a true incarnation of Hindu spirituality 
and in the direct line of descent from the ancient Rishis.’^"*^ 
“1 (‘an no more describe my feelins: for Hinduism than for 
my own wife,” said he. “Nothing elates me so much as the 
music of tfie Oitn or tin* Ramaijana by Tulsidas, the only 
two books in Hinduism T may be said to know. When I 
fancied 1 was taking my last breath, the Gila was my 
solace.”-’ He lovc^d the great Hindu shrines “in spite of 
their uiis])eakable failings’’.^ “I have no other wu*sh in 
this world,” he wTote, “but to find light and joy and 
peace through Hinduism.”^ 


TIT 

His fight against the curse of un touch ability and the 
success he achieved, resulting in the burial of the monster, 

3. YI, 20-10-1927. 

4. D. S. Sarma’s article in Mahatma Gandhi ed. by Radha- 
krishnan, p. 271. 

5. YI, 6-10-1921. 

6. Ibid, 

7. My SouVs Agony, p. 144. 
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will go down in history as one of the greatest efforts ever 
made for the purification of Hindusm and for the eleva¬ 
tion of suppressed humanity. Henry Brailsford has paid 
a glowing tribute to this aeliievement: 

“The campaign of this mysti<% who cleaned latrines 
one day and opened temples th(» next, is one of the 
strangest chapters in history and one of the noblest. Has 
any saint in liuman memory done more to lighten the 
misery of the oppressed and restore their self-respect? lie 
had broken a crind institution that dated from the night 
of time, based on superstition, buttressed by religion, 
sanctionerl by many (conquests and maintained not merely 
by prejudice, but by physical shrinking. India honours 
(landhiji today chiefly because he led the fight for indepen¬ 
dence. Humanity owes him an even heavier debt because 
he opened the road of the 1 Jntouchabl(‘s to freedom. 

IV 

The r<dation of God to man has not only been variously 
describ(^d in different religions, but difPerent designations 
have been given to God in the same religion. In reality, 
He Alls the heaven and earth and transcends them; and yet 
He is the dweller of the inmost recesses of the heart of 
every being. He is not bound by any human limitations; 
He th(‘ref()re transcends speech and thought; He is in the 
heart of (everything and yet above and beyond it. Inspite 
of this knowledge man has tried to describe Him in many 
ways—as Son, Father, Mother, Lover, Beloved, Master, 
King. These are, after all, similes; and different men have 
given different similes, in accordance witli their own out¬ 
look, temperament and inner urge. These—^like all similes 
—^have a partial application and are partially true; and 
every simile in respect of God is—empirically—true for 

8. Mahatma Gandhi, p. 208. 
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one who uses it. Quarrels over these, therefore, are futile 
and needlessly add to misuiiderstandiugs and bitterness. 
Tulsidas, in one of his hymns, has in a catholic spirit said 
tliat God stands in many relations with man, and the latter 
is free to adopt any one or more of these that he finds 
suitable for iiimself—the object being somehow to reach 
the feet of the Lord.^ 

The Bhagavata says: 

*'To God in reality none is dear and none repngjiant, 
because He is above all attachments; to Him none is high 
or low or unequal, because He cares equally for all. He 
has neither father nor mother, neither wdfe nor sons nor 
daughters, neither kinsman nor stranger, neither body nor 
birth.‘*0 And yet—^since men, for their own sake, imagine 
themselves to be in certain relations with God—He is the 
Son, the Inner Spirit, the Father, and the Mother to every 
one of them.’’^*' 

He is similarly worshipped under myriad different 
names. Gandhiji once reminded his hearers of a Hindu 
hymn book which enumerates a thousand names of Vishnu. 
‘‘We are all worshippers of one God, whom we worship 
under different names,”^^ he added. In Mahabharata it 

10. q- fsnr: ^rf^vTTfwr i 

jftrnft frmt w-Tf^n^Jrtsfq- ^ ii 
^ irrar h fqriT ^ iTtaf i 

!T TTsr-^frPr ^ srt ^ ii 
X X X X X 
11- wnwraft ^sTTfiTT fqcfT wr ii 

?<>; ^' 9 , 

12. Weekly letter by C. S. In Harijan, 22*12-1933. 
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is said that Kudra and Narayaiia are one Entity divided 
in two,"*® and llarivanisha says that the respeetive names 
of Shiva and Vishnu are intcrehanp:eab]eJ'^ The Bhaga- 
vata says; ‘H3od has many names and forms/‘‘The 
Bein^, which is Intelligence and is One without a second, 
is variously known as Brahma, Paramdimd and 
Bhagavdn/^^^ 

Emerson rightly observes: 

“ All symbols are fiuxional. . . .Mysticism consists in 
the mistake of an accidental and individual symbol for an 
univcj-sal one. . . .Either of these, or of a myriad more, are 
equally good to the person to whom they are significaiit. 
Only they must be held lightly, and be very willingly 
translated into the equivalent terms which otlnu's use. And 
the mystic must be steadily told—All that you say is just 
as true without the tedious use of the symbol as with it. 

V 

Hinduism has adopted a liberal attitude towards all 
forms of worship ever since its hoary beginnings when 
the sage of the Kigveda said: “Truth is one; only the- 
wise describe it in many different ways. 

^TfDTRcr—^5Tlf%'R 

14. TfixriPf infjT ^ i 

^ srnrrf'f ^ ii 

15. gffir srmrf^ wfw ^ ^ r 
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17. Essay on The Poet. 
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‘'Hinduism developed from the first a wide tolerance,” 
says C. E. M. Joad. ''Hindus do not proselytize: they do 
not lay exclusive claims to salvation, and they do not 
believe that God will be pleased by the wholesome slaughter 
of those of His creatures whose beliefs are mistaken. As 
a result Hinduism has been less degraded than most reli¬ 
gions by the anomaly of creed wars. Buddha’s followers 
have not shown their respect for their master’s injunction 
to love their neighbours by roasting, racking and dis¬ 
embowelling them in His name, and the history of Hindu¬ 
ism holds no parallel to the horrors of the Inquisition or the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Buddhism continued the tradition. In one of his 
edicts Asoka has said: 

"He who does reverence to his own sect while dis¬ 
paraging the sects of others wholly from attachment to his 
own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, 
in reality, by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on 
his own sect.” 

" The attitude of the cultivated Hindu and the Bud¬ 
dhist to other forms of worship,” says Radhakrishnan, "is 
one of sympathy and respect, and not criticism and con¬ 
tempt for their own sake. This friendly understanding ig 
not inconsistent with deep feeling and thought. Faith for 
the Hindu does not mean dogmatism. He does not smell 
heresy in those who are not entirely of his mind. It is not 
devotion that leads to the assertive temper, but limitation 
of outlook, hardness, and uncharity. While full of unques¬ 
tioning belief, the Hindu is at the same time devoid of 
harsh judgment. It is not historically true that in the 
knowledge of truth there is of necessity great into¬ 
lerance. 

19, Counter Attack from the East, p. 217-8. 

20. Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 314. 
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The prayer at Gandhiji’s Ashram at Phoenix in South 
Africa contained recitations from all religions; and so also 
in the latter year in India. His Ashram, wherever it was, 
was a world in miniature. Followers of many religions saw 
the best in their own religions personified in him. He had 
learnt this liberality towards all religioiis from his parents, 
as he avows in his Autobiography.^'’ You have a knack 
of pleasing all gods,’^ said Sardar Patel, laughing, to him 
on one occasion. *‘Oh, yes,” said Gandhiji, “that w^as 
what my mother taught me. She would ask me to go to the 
Haveli, and also to the Shiva Temple; and you may be 
interested to hear that when we were married we were 
taken to worship not only to all the Hindu shrines but to 
a fakir'a shrine as Avell!”^^ 


21. Part I, Chapter 10. 

22. GWKH, p. 128. 
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THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF 
RELIGIONS 

1. All rdigiom true, equal and rniperfect. 2. Tole¬ 
rance in Cyhristiwnity. 3. Tolerance in Islam. 4. No 
exclusive claims accepiahlc. 5. Agreement in esse7itials; 
conversions not needed. 6. Gandhijl's regard for Jesus 
and attitude to orthodox Christiamiy. 7. The beauty of 
Islain; regard for the Vrophet. 8. Recitations from 
different religious hooks. 

I 

Explaining liow he believed all religions to Ix) true and 
equal, Gandhiji put in a iiiitsliell his fundamental belief 
on the subject as follows: 

‘^That has boon my fundamental position for years. 
Underlying it is the idea that you don^t become judges of 
the world. Differences in the world there have been, and 
will be. God is all-powerful. He appears with many 
shapes and faces. If we search, we may find as many reli¬ 
gions as there are men. Hundreds of men are merely 
striving to know the Truth. They will put the Truth in 
their own way. No two men will put it in identical terms. 
Men would not put the Truth in identical terms with me. 
Though T know that God, the All-powerful, resides in every 
one of us, we are imperfect media. We are all different. 
No two bodies are identically the same. No two leaves of 
a tree are identically the same; there is bound to be some 
difference. Each one prays to God according to his own 
light. Who am I to judge and say that I pray better than 
.you do? I don’t judge the Muslims, Parsis, Christians and 


1^6 
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Jews. If I am a seeker of truth, it is quite sufficient foi* 
me. I cannot say tliat, be(*ause f have se(‘n God in this 
way, the whole world must see Him in that way. All reli¬ 
gions are true and equal. That, however, is not to say that 
they are equally true in religious terms or are absolutely 
true. Another man’s religion is true for him as mine is for 
me. 1 can’t be a judge of his religion. That is my funda¬ 
mental position.”'* 

believe Hinduism to be a religion of truth,” said 
he. ‘Hint Islam and Christianity also are religions of 
truth. From your standpoint (Christianity is triu^; Hindu¬ 
ism from my standpoint. 

‘‘I believe in the fundamental truth of all great reli¬ 
gions of the world. 1 believe that th(‘y are all God-given, 
and I believe that they were necessary for the people to 
Avhom these religio)is were revealed. And I believe that, if 
only we could all of us read the scriptures of the different 
faiths from the standpoint of the followers of those faiths, 
we should find that they were af bottom all one and were all 
helpful to one others.”^ 

There is no religion that is absolutely perfect,” he 
(‘xplained. “All are equally imperfect or more or Jess 
perfect.”^ 

In his foreward to a book on this subject by Sophia 
Wadia he said: 

These essays of Sophia Wadia show at a glance how 
much similarity there is between the principal faiths of 
the earth in the fundamentals of life. All our mutual 
quarrels centre round non-essentials. Sophia Wadia’s 
labours will be amply rewarded if people belonging to 

1. CG, p. 85. 

2. CG, p. 30. 

3. MCG. 

4. H., 14-5-1938. 
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diiferent faiths will study faiths other than their own, with 
the same reverence that she has exhibited in her essays. 
An understanding? of and respect for the great faiths of the 
world is the foundation of true Theosophy—Wisdom about 
God.^^" 

“Hoav can tliere be room for distinctions of high and 
low where there is this all-embracing fundamental unity 
underlying the outward diversity? For that is a fact meet¬ 
ing you at every step in daily life. The final goal of all 
religions is to realize this essential oneness.’’® 

‘^The essence of all religions is one; only their 
approaches are different.”^ 

II 

This spirit of toleration is not unknown to Christianity 
and Islam. Jesus considered doers of good to be with him 
even though they were not among his followers. ‘‘And 
John answered and said, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name; and we forbad him, because he fol- 
loweth not with us. And Jesus said unto him, Forbid him 
not: for he that is not against us is for us.”® “The doc¬ 
trine of the immanence of God in life and history is incon¬ 
sistent wuth the theory of unique revelations at particular 
epochs,”® says Kadhakrishnan. Jesus at best is “the first 

5. The Brotherhood of Religions, p. xi. 

6. MCG. 

7. CG, p. 30. 

Cf. “There is the favourable sign that more and more people 
are beginning to realize that the fundamental truths taught by 
all the great world faiths are identical, and that even although 
the evolution of a single religion is impossible, and perhaps un¬ 
desirable, there is no reason why all who hold religious beliefs 
should not work together in concord.”—Kenneth Walker: Mean¬ 
ing and Purpose, p, 194. 

8. Luke 9; 49, 50. 

9. The Heart of Hindusthan, p. 100. 
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born among: many brethren.The living: embodiment of 
meekness that he was, he said Why eallest thou me 
g»*()od ? None is jrood, save one, that is, God.^ '‘Of a truth 
I pereeive that God is no respecter of persons/’ said Peter, 
the Apostle, ''but in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.”^^ "There 
is no respect of persons with God,”^^ said Paul, and added : 
'"We are the children of God: And if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with (Christ. . . .Is he the God 
of Jews only? Is he not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the 
Gentiles also: Seeing it is one God.”^*^ 

Ill 

There are many sayings of the Prophet of Islam 
besides his acts which breathe the spirit of religious tole¬ 
rance and large-lieartedness. " Let there be no compulsion 
in religion,"^® he said. "Verily,” says the Qnran^ "those 
who believe (the Moslems), and those who are Jews, 
Christians, whoever hath faith in God and the last day 
{future existence), and worketh that which is right and 
good,—for them shall be the reward with their Lord ; there 
will come no fear on them ; neither shall they be griev- 

10. Romans 8; 29. 

11. Luke 18; 19. 

12. The Acts 10;. 34-35. 

13. Romans 2; 11. 

14. Romans 8; 16, 17. 3; 29, 30. Imagine the grand scene at 
Athens where Paul, standing on Mars’ hill, proclaimed the unity 
of mankind and the brotherhood of men: “God that made the 
world and all things therein,... .hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth....For 
in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of 
your own poets have said. For we are also his offspring,”— The 
Acts 17; 24-8. 

15. The Quran 2; 261. 
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ed’M6 <‘The same sentiment is rej)eated/’ says Ameer 
Ali, ‘‘in the fifth sura; and a hundred other passa^’es prove 
that Islam does not eonfine ^salvation’ to the followers of 
Mohammed alone.“To every one have we f^iven a law 
and way. . . .And if God had pleased, lie would have made 
yon all (all mankind) one })eople (people of one relifiioii). 
But He hath done otherwise, that He might try you in that 
whieh H<* hatli sevei'ally given unto you : wherefore press 
forward in good works.” “Wilt thou then force men to 
believe when belief can eome only from God?”^^ 

“ Mohammed did not merely pn^aeh toleration, ” says 
Ameer Ali, “he embodied it into a law. To all conquered 
nations he offered liberty of worship... .Proselytism by 
the sword was wholly contrary to the instincts of Moham¬ 
med and wrangling over creeds his abhorrence.”’’^ 

His guarantee 1o the ('hristians is a remarkable docu¬ 
ment and deserves to be read with admiration by men of 
all faiths : 

“To (the Christians of) Najran and the neighbouring^ 
territories, the secuirity of God and the pledge of His pro¬ 
phet are extended for their lives, their religion and their 
property—to the present, as well as the absent and other 
besides; there shall b(* no interference with (the practice 
of) their faith or their observances; nor any change in 
their rights or privileges; no bishop shall be removed from 
his bishopric ; nor any monk from his mojjastery, nor any 
priest from his priesthood, and they shall continue to 
enjoy every thing great and small as heretofore; no image 
or cross shall be destroyed; they shall not oppress or be 
oppressed; they shall not practise the rites of the blood-veu- 

16. The Quran 5; 69. 

17. The Spirit of Islam, p. 175. 

18. The Quran 5; 48. 

19. The Spirit of Islam, p. 213. 
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geanee as in tlie Days of Ignorance; no tithes shall be 
levied from tliem nor sliall they be required to furnisli 
provisions for the troo])s. 

Muliaiiimad Ali, in Ids translation of Quran says: “It 
(Islam) requires them (irnm) to preach tlieir own rcliirion, 
but not by abusing the religion of others. . . .The religious 
freedom was established by Islam in a country like Arabia 
thirteen hundred years ago. . . .It deserves 1o be noted that 
the lives of the Muslims are to be sacrificed not only to 
stop th(‘ir own jxn-secution by their o])})onents and to save 
their own mos(pies, hut to sav(‘ churches, synagogues, and 
cloisters as well—in fact, to establish peidVct religious 
freedom. ”2'* 

IV 

An enlightened Hindu has no difficulty in accepting 
Jesus—or, for that matter, any religious figure in whom 
the light of (lod has sfione brightly—as an avatar or incar¬ 
nation of God, as h(* is taught to belic^ve that “tiiere are 
innuiiKM’abb' incarnations of God, whose* splendour is in¬ 
exhaustible.No ex('lusive claim in this resf)e(d, how¬ 
ever, is acceptable. 

“ Hinduism believes, ” says Radhakrishnan, “ that 
every (juru is a Saviour, inasmuch as he (luickens in his 
disciples the life of God and develops th(* se«^d of the spirit 
of fructifying in them. Anyone who helps us to a complete 
harmonisation of the finite will of man witli the perfect 
will of God has the power to save 

20. Quoted by Ameer Ali: Op Cit, p. 273. 

21. The Holy Quran (translated into English), pp. XV, 672. 

22- aiwRr 

23. The Heart of Hindusthan, pp. 103-4. 

G.V.L.—c 
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Sri Aurobindo says: 

‘ ‘ There is undoubtedly a Truth, one and eternal, which 
we are seeking:, from which all other truth derives; by the 
light of which all other truth finds its right place, explana¬ 
tion and relation to the scheme of knowledge. But precise¬ 
ly for that reason it cannot be shut up in a single trenchant 
formula, it is not likely to be found in its entirety or in all 
its bearings in any single philosophy or scripture or uttered 
altogether and for ever by any one teacher, thinker, pro¬ 
phet or avatai'. Nor lias it been wholly found by us if our 
view of it necessitates the intolerant exclusion of the truth 
underlying other systems; for when we reject passionately, 
we mean that we cannot appreciate and explain. 

And thus writes Radhakrishnan: 

‘^God meets every aspirant with favour and grants to 
each his hearths desire. He does not extinguish the hope 
of any but helps all hopes to grow according to their 
nature.... Name and form are used to reach the Formless. 
Meditation on any favourite form may be adopted. . . .The 
same God is worshipped by all. Tho differences of con¬ 
ception and approach are determined by local colouring 
and social adaptations. All manifestations belong to the 

same Supreme.’’^5 

V 

‘‘We may have our private opinions,” said Gandhiji, 
“but why should they be a bar to the meeting of 
hearts“In non-essentials we differ; in essentials we 
agree.“I have to follow truth as it appears to me, 

24. Essays on the Gita (American edition), p. 4. 

25. The Bhagavadgitd, pp. 158-9. 

26. MCG. 

27. CG, p. 36. 
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because I cannot live without it. The truth as it appears 
to you may be truth for you, but not for others.”^® 

The realization of the need for both unity and diver¬ 
sity—for ‘unity in diversity’ is the law of life—must teach 
us not to tolerate (for ‘toleration' implies a sense of supe¬ 
riority and patronage) but to respect other faiths as our 
own. The world cannot be refashioned into one country 
with one religion, one race, one language, one culture; the 
world will at best be a Federation of countries, religions, 
races, languages, cultures—all anxious not only to live 
and let live, but to imbibe all that is best in their compeers. 

This, to Gandhiji’s mind, obviated the necessity of 
conversion in the sense of a change of religious labels. 
Cases of voluntary conversion there might be, but they 
would be very rare. “The Hindu mass mind,” said he, 
“won’t take kindly to conversion. If I am able to wean 
the Muslims or Hindus from the error of conversion, they 
may give it up. Otherwise they may preach their own 
religion, but must not convert people by force of arms.”^® 
Forcible conversions he categorically refused to recognise. 
He objected to the mass conversions of Harijans and other 
poorer classes carried on by Christian missionaries in India 
for similar reasons, and he minced no words in conveying 
this view to the missionaries whenever they showed their 
willingness to hear him, as in fact they often did. lie 
definitely disallowed some of his non-Hindu co-workers to 
give up their ancestral religion and embrace Hinduism. 
For instance, to one of them, he wrote on 5th March, 1934: 

“You don’t need to be a Hindu but a true Jewess. If 
Judaism does not satisfy you, no other faith will give 
you satisfaction for any length of time. 1 would advise 

28, CG, p. 36. 

29. Ibid, p. 29. 
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you to remain a Jewess and appropriate the good of other 

faiths.’^30 


VI 

^‘Wliat part did Jesus play in your lifer’ This was 
the stock question put to liiin by many Christian friends. 
“Jesus played a great part in my life/’ said he to one 
such audience, “—unconsciously how much, I do not know; 
consciously how much, I do know. Wlien T b(?gau to read 
the Sermon on the Mount, I felt the beauty of it, though I 
am not able to say that it is singular or is not to be found 
in other r(digions. But the pi*esentation is unique and not 
to be found in any other faith. In South Africa, at the 
instance of friends, I had to read a lot of Christian books. 
I saw the beauties of Christianity. So many of my words 
refercjice to tlie Bibh'. T won't be able to spt'ak without 
are chos(m from tlie Bible. In my talks T can’t avoid 
referring to it. 

“How does the person of desus affect your lifeT’ was 
anotlier question in reply to whi(di he said: “Not in any 
sf)e(*ia1 sense. T don’t look u])on d(‘sus as the only son of 
(jod. Taken in a literal stmsc, the idea offends me. lii a 
literal sense Cod beg(‘ts no .son; or, if He begets at all, He 
begets not one son. In a spiritual sense you can say so. 
But in that sense* we are all sons of Cod,'^^ if we want to 
make that ('laim. Jesus was one of the prophets mankind 

30. Margarcte Spiegel’s article in RG, p. 216. 

31. CG, p. 85-6. 

32. Men have been called “sons of the Immortal”— 

:—in Rigveda. Paul said: “For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God .... The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that wc are the children of God.” 
-Romans 8; 14, 16. 
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bBB seen. He is one of the teachers of the world. 1 don^t 
put him outside or above the other teachers. I don’t con¬ 
sider him a special favourite of God. The person of Jesus 
is a living]: reality in this sense. But if Jesus lives in this 
sense, so do other ^reat souls in the world. They affect 
us because they are still living-. Jesus thus is not living 
in a special sense of the word, distinguished from 
others. 

Gandhiji thus definitely stated his position vis a vis 
Christianity: Today my position is that, though I 

admire much in Christianity^ I am unable to identify 
myself with orthodox Christianity. I must tell you in all 
humility that Hinduism as I know it entirely satisfies my 
soul, fills my whoh* being, and I find a solace in the 
Bhagavadgifa and the Upanishads that 1 miss even in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Not that I do not prize the ideal 
presented therein, not that some of the precious teachings 
in the Sermon on tlie Mount have not left a deep impres¬ 
sion upon me, but T must confess to you that when doubt 
haunts me, when disapjmintment stares me in the face, and 
when I see 7iot one ray of light on the horizon, I turn to the 
Bhagavadgita and find a vers(* tn comfort me; and I imme¬ 
diately begin to smile jn the midst of overwhelming sorrow. 
My life has been full of external tragedies; and if they 
have not left any visible and indelible efi'ect on me, I owe 
it to the teaching of the BJwgavadgifa.'^’'^^^ “Jesus in the 
East,” said he on another occasion, “brought a breath from 
the spirit of God and gave it to the w^orld. But the West 
took hold of it and turned it into a system which T think 
is not a good one. That is why I do not call myself a 

Christian. ”35 

33. CG, p. 86. 

34. YI, 6-8-1925. 

35. Quoted in Muriel Lester’s article in IGL, p. 148. 
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VII 

‘‘Wherein lies the beauty of Islam in your view?’^ 
In reply to this question Gandhiji said: “The spirit of 
brotherhood is manifested in no other religion as in Islam. 
It is no doubt confined to Muslims. But Islam has been a 
downright leveller as no other religion has been. It wou]d 
be much better if the followers of Islam say the wdiole 
world is a brotherhood.’’^^ As he read the Qurav, he said 
to a Muslim audience, he had felt that this spirit had been 
extended to the whole human race. Through the anti- 
untoiichability campaign he was seeking to realize such 
universal brotherhood. Vital unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was to be reached by right conduct in the widest 
sense of the term. He was praying all the twentyfour 
hours for the heart-unity of all communities for whom India 
was their liome.^"^ 

In the Agakhan Palace at Poona, in 1942, on the eve 
of the Ramzan Id, Gandhiji declared his intention to take 
only dates and milk on the next day. Kasturba, when 
she came to know of this, asked him: “Why are you 
going to reduce your diet tomorrow?” Gandhiji, who was 
observing silence, wrote; “Because of the Id. Don’t you 
remember that I once kept the rozah in South Africa for 
the whole month? This time I have not kept even one 
rozah, I should therefore deny myself something at least 
on the Id day. I will take dates and milk which were the 
Prophet’s favourite articles of food, and will give up 
bread and vegetables which are my favourite articles.” 
That evening Gandhiji saw the crescent moon first of all, 
and showed it to others. On the Id day he took only rai¬ 
se. CG, p. 30-1. 

37. Weekly Letter by C. S. in Harijan, 24-11-1933. 
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©ook«d food except boiled milk; and during the evening 
prayer passages from the Quran were read.^® 

VIII 

The days since 1946 were of the greatest trial for 
Oandhiji, and his faith was put to the severest test. “I 
wish to tell you all that I can be a good Hindu only if I 
am a good Parsi and a good Mussulman. Can it be a 
religious act to revile religions other than one/s own! I 
believe all religions to be essentially one.’^^® He gave up 
the entire prayer at the Valmiki Mandir, Bhangi Colony, 
New’^ Delhi, when even one voice raised a protest against 
a passage from the Quran being recited. “I do not give 
up the prayer out of fear of anybody,” he said. After 
the prayers once commence, I will not stop it even if I am 
-cut to pieces, and you will then see that till my last breath 
I will chant the words ‘Rama-Rahim’, ‘Krishna-Karim^^‘^ 
Later on, he had the full prayer including the recitation 
from the Quran, notwithstanding the protests from a few 
among the congregation. Both the stoppage and the 
resumption were actuated by the purest spirit of non¬ 
violence, He did not wish to hurt the feeling of the protes¬ 
ters, and yet he Avould not for ever hurt the sentiment of 
the bulk of the people present for the sake of a few. He 
once explained the reason at some length: you (the 

majority) co-operate with me and observe non-violence, I 
can tell you with confidence that the non-violence will be 
invincible. The condition, however, is that you must fol¬ 
low my instructions implicitly. You must assure me that 
you will exercise restraint and will refrain not only from 
any overt action but from harbouring anger even in your 

38. BKK, p. lol ~~ 

39. PP, I, p. 6. 

40. p. 8-9. 
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minds. The protest aj»ainst the recitation from the Quran 
is an outcome of ^ross ignorance.... If anyone expresses 
his unwillingness to hear the prayer, I would still have 
the prayer and also the post-prayer speec'h. Nevertheless, 
I stoj) the prayer because T cannot put up with any of you 
handling the j)rotesters roii<]fhly. If T am alone, on this 
spot, and five persons come and threaten to kill me, 1 would 
hold my head before them ready to be chop])ed off. Why 
five, even one person would be a!l:)le to cut my throat. But 
I would even then continue to pray till my last breath. If 
your hearts are purified to tliis extent, you will neither 
beat anyone nor ^et anji:ry with him or her. He resum¬ 
ed the prayer when th(‘ majority gave him the promise and 
scrupulously kept it. 

^‘The essence of the Shasti*as and the Vedas is that 
God is and He is one without a second. This is the essence 
of the Quran and the Bible as vv(*ll. Let i ]0 one say that 
there are three Gods in the Bible. There too God is 
one.”^2 ^Must as God is one though Ilis nami's are diffe¬ 
rent, Beligion also is one in spite of its different names; 
because all the religions have been derived from God.’''^^ 

‘‘It is because I am a Sanatani Hindu,he said, ‘‘that 
I claim to be a Christian, a Buddhist and a Muslim. There 
are some Muslim friends who question my right to recite 
verses from the Quran. They seem to tliink that I am 
misleading people by reciting the Kalma. These friends 
do not know that religion transcends the bounds of lan¬ 
guage and script. I see no reason why I am not entitled 
to recite the Kalma and to consider the Prophet as a mes¬ 
senger of God. I have reverence for the prophets and 
saints of all religions. I shall pray to God to give me the 


41. PP, II, pp. 15-6. 

42. PP, I, p. 20. 

43. Ibid, p. 21. 
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not oiiiy to refrain from being angry with those 
who revile me but to be prei)ared to meet death at their 
hands. I believe that, if 1 am able to adhere to this faith, 
I shall serve not only Hinduisjii but Islam also.^’'^^ “1 

hanker after Hamanatna, and wdll reeite it under a thou¬ 
sand variations. But if somebody tries to eoeree me to 
take a partieular iicune, I will not take even one.^’'^"' 

Later lie (‘xplained this eon verse ])roposition at some 
length: ‘‘Those who out of their own free Avill read the 
(Jita are wc'h'ome to do so, just as 1 read the Quran and 
derive si)iritual joy from it. If, lunvever, someone orders 
me to i*ead the Quran under pain of death, 1 will defy the 
ord(‘r and refuse to j’ead the Quran, notwithstanding any 
jewels of thought with wdiieh it may be filled. 


44. PP, I p. 30. 

45. Ihid, p. 36. 

46. PP. II, p. 20. 
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MAN AND WOMAN 

1. Oandhiji^s indehtedness to mother, nurse and 
wife, 2. Power — Shakti—of Woman^ 3. Women loved 
Qandhiji for his ‘womanliness^ 4. Man^s deprecation of 
woman wrong, 5, Woman and heauty of the soul; she 
should not give up home life, 6. Celibacy and self-res- 
traint. 7. Marriage sacrament; marriage and love; 
GandhijPs love for, and tribute to, Kastiirba, 8. Men 
and women should not ape the opposHe sex. 9, Children, 
and grandeur of motherhood, 10, Af^rival of children to 
be welcomed. 


I 

Gandhiji^s views on the regeneration of woman, the 
removal of the many disabilities she is labouring under in 
India, and the relations between the sexes, are set forth at 
length in the collections of his writings and may be gleaned 
from these. 1 wish to advert here to some of the less dis¬ 
cussed points and the issxies arising therefrom. 

No man in India has done more than Gandhiji in 
recent times for the elevation of women and the occupation 
by them of their rightful place in domestic and public life. 
“I have worshipped woman as the living embodiment of 
the spirit of service and sacrifice,” said he. ‘^Man can 
never be her equal in the spirit of selfless service with 
which Nature has endowed her. Woman has a compas¬ 
sionate heart which melts at the sight of suffering.”^ Like 
all great men who owed much to their mothers, he acknow¬ 
ledged his debt to his mother till the last da3^s of his life— 
1. Weekly Letter by C. S. in Harijm, 8-12-1933. 
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the mother who, by her silent example, had instilled into 
the son a love for austere life and who had administered 
to him three vows—to abstain from meat, wine and 
women—-on the eve of his departure for England, which 
proved a sheet-anchor to him and saved him from many a 
pitfall in that strange land. He has also immortalized his 
nurse, liambha, who asked him—a shy, timid boy—to take 
Ramaniama whi(*h would drive away all ghosts. The seed 
of faith thus sown by that simple, unsophisticated Avoman 
g^rew later into a large oak tree. 

He aeknoAvledged in no less handsome a manner the 
debt he owed to Kasturba, his partner in life, Avliom he not 
only described as ‘Sme of the bravest women I have ever 
met’^^ but admitted that he had learnt the technique of 
satyagraha from her. She followed him like a shadow, and 
participated in tiLs public activities, at first out of a sense 
of duty but with growing conviction as time went on. She 
was the first Indian woman to court imprisonment as a civil 
resister in South Afric^a, and she underwent incarceration 
on several occasions during the struggle for freedom in 
India. She was the first and the only woman satyagrahi 
to lay down her life in prison—Icmning on Gandhiji’s 
shoulders, in conditions which any Hindu married woman 
would covet most. ‘Hf perchance you die in prison, I will 
worship you as a goddess,’’ Gandhiji said to Ba in South 
Africa in 1913; and, as God would have it, the words in 
this case proved to be a prophecy. 

While on a visit to England in 1909, Gandhiji took 
the opportunity to meet many leaders of the Women’s 
Franchise Campaign and to study their movement. ‘Hn 
afterdays he often said that he learned much of the value 
and methods of passive resistance from some of the British 

2. CG, p. 128. 
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women, and applied some ot' those methods himself in his 
own political struggles in South Africa.’^® 

II 

hlver since he returned to India in 1915, he champion¬ 
ed the cause ol' women’s freedoni, and invited them to* 
participate in the stru^’^le for freedom. The response 
which tlie sistei's all over the country ^ave to tlie call of 
the Motherland constitutes one of the most brilliant chap¬ 
ters in our national history. They rc^aJised the power—the 
shaldi —which had revealed itself gloriously in tl)e past but 
had been lyiii?^* dormant in modern limes. Gandhiji told 
women in Paris in 19111 that he wished them to forj^et that 
they belonged to the weaker sex, for they had thrown up 
many heroines from amonjr themselves. 

‘'There is a poem called Anarda-laharl {The Hiream 
of Delight), attributed to Shankaracharya. She wdio is- 
g'lorified therein is the shaktl in the heart of the Universe, 
the Giver of Joy, the Tnspirer of Activity. . . .In the view 
of the poet, this univei’sal shakfi is manifest in human 
society in the nature of woman,” said Taj^ore. “l^et no 
one confuse this shakfi wdtli mere ‘sweetness’, for in this 
charm there is a combination of several qualities—patience, 
self-abnej>ation, sensitive intelligence, grace in thought, 
word, and behaviour—the reticent expression of rhythmic 
life, the tenderness and terribleness of love; at its core, 
moreover, is that self-radiant spirit of delight which ever 
gives itself up.”"’- 

Another Indian poet said: 

“All sciences (Vidyds) and all women in the world 

3. Millie Graham Polak; Mr. Gandhi The Man, p. 94. 

4. “The Indian Ideal Marriage”, in The Book of Marriage 
(edited by Hermann Keyserling), pp. 120-1. 
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are forms of the goddess® who is Soul-Force {Atma-shakti) 
personified and who has created this universe.’’^ 

IIT 

Gandhiji often remarked that he had in liim tlie heart 
of a woman also. Mrs. Polak, who for many years observed 
his life and work at close quarters, has aptly described his 
relations with wonn^n as a class, among* whom there were 
many he had adopted as sisters and danghtei*s, and to most 
of Avhom he had been ‘'a cnp of strength in some great 
agony'’."^ 

‘^Most women love men for such attributes as are 
usually considered masculioe. Yet Mahatma (Jandhi has 
been given the love of many women for his w^omanliness; 
for all those qualities that are associated with women- — 
great faith, great fortitud(\ great devotioi^, great patience, 
great tendern(‘ss, aiul great sympathy. Women could sense 
that in him they found a fellow-traveller, one Avho had 
passed ahead along the road they too were travelling, and 
could give him an atfection deej), pure, and untouched by 
any play of sex-emotion. Women of all kinds have turned 
to him in perplexity and trouble, and no problem of their 
lives but could be discussed with absolute frankness, if they 
desired to do so. They could be sure that some light ^vould 
be throwui upon their difficulties and the path made to look 
not too arduous to travel, lie seemed to understand how 

5 . ^ 

6. i 


7. George Eliot. 
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easy it might be for a woman to do what appeared to be 
evil for love's sake, to sympathise with the soul-surrender 
wliieh prompted the aetion, and yet to condemn it unflin¬ 
chingly and point out that the w-ay of love's service could 
not be through ministering to anything but the highest. I 
have known many occasions wiicii a woman has gone to him 
deeply troubled because she .had to acquiesce in some 
seriously dishonourable aetion of her husband. Mahatmaji 
has sympathised with lier diflieulty, never suggested that 
she should betray her knowledge of her husband's aetion, 
but advised her to use all her love and woman's powder to 
get the man to amend his w’^ays. For himself, he chose the 
I)ath of the ascetic, yet T have ahvays knowm him to make 
allowrances for those wdio could not tread the cold, austere 
path of denial. If comforts and objects of beauty seemed 
essential to the woman who discussed such a question with 
him, he would, had it been in his power, have given them 
to her; but, at the same time, he would try and persuade 
her to seek beauty in the things of the spirit and not to 
identify herself wuth the things of the world."® 

A respectable lady in Gujarat, whom none would 
accuse of blind worship, said to me in the course of a con¬ 
versation four years back: There are some things relat- 

ting to our lives which w’e, women, can speak of to, or dis¬ 
cuss with, no man. But while speaking to Gandhiji we 
somehow forgot the fact that he was man." That was the 
acme of his identification with the spirit in women. 

IV 

As a man, one feels like hanging the head in shame at 
the many deprecatory epithets used in some of the so-called 
scriptures of Hinduism with reference to woman, wdio—as 


8. GWKH, p. 47-8. 
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mother, sister and spouse—^has worn herself out in the 
selfless service^ of man and his progeny. Most of her fail¬ 
ings she shares with man.'*^ In the palmy days of Hinduism 
woman was respected in all these capacities. But then 
followed in our national life a long, dark night of about a 
thousand years during which, with the loss of our political 
freedom, we also accepted mental and spiritual bondage; 
mere outward observances were raised to the position of 
religion, and we mistook the empty shell for the very spirit 
of culture. Indeed we ceased to live, we merely existed. 
Woman, who was addressed in the ancient days respect¬ 
fully as goddess {Devi), friend (Sakhl), auspicious 
{Mangold or Suniangall), and who was joyfully welcomed 
as the ‘empress’*' *' {Samrdjnl )—the new ruler of the hus¬ 
band’s household—came to be looked upon in those degene¬ 
rate days as an instrument of man’s lustful pleasure 
{BJiogyd), and epithets were used to describe her which 
may better be left unmentioned. Sanskrit poetry reached 

9. With this spirit of hers in view, Komain Holland has said: 
“A woman, no matter how accustomed she is to the healthy 
odour of cleanliness, adapts herself more easily than a man to 
the most repulsive necessities. One often sees this in cases of 
sickness; her eyes, her fingers show no disgust.” Soul Enchanted, 
Vol. m, p. 58. 

10. The astronomer, Varahamihir, in his Brihatsamhita in the 
7th century, delivered a most spirited attack against maligners 
of women, in the course of which he said: 

SRRT I 

*ft II 

(Tell me what misdeed is done by women which has not 
also been done by men?) 

11. See the following verse from Rigveda 
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tlic; depth of dej’radatioii; for, whereas the W^dic poet sang 
of tile glory of God, we see a {BJtogijd). It would not be 
too niueli to say tluit our gr(‘atiiess as a people has risen or 
fallen with tli(‘ rise and deeline of our res])eet for woman¬ 
kind. Gandhiji madi* the greatest effort jiossibh* for man to 
elevate woman to liei* due plaee in society as the peer of 
man. In his ('Ifort to (uislave lier, man had reduced himself 
to the position of lun* slave, thus degrading both. 

'‘Man, by dint of his efforts to bind woman, has made 
her the strongest of fetters,” said Tagore. "Her liberation 
<!an only be effected in a society Aviiere her true shahii, her 
ananda, is given the widest and highest scope for its 
activity. ” ^ ^ 


V 

"The real ornament of woman is her (‘haracter, her 
purity,Gandhiji often told his female audiences. "Metal 
and stones (‘an never be leal ornaments. The names of 
women like Sita and Damayanti have become sacred to us 
for their unsullied virtue, never for their jewellery, if 
th(?y wore any. My asking from you your jewelleiy lias 
also a wider significance. KSevc^ral sisters have told me 
that they feel all tlie bcfftm* for gidfing rid of theii* jew(ds 
... .1 also wish to bidng home to the women of India that 
real ornamentation lies, not in loading the body with metal 
and stones, but in purifying the heart and developing the 
beauty of the soul.”^^ 

He warned women against competing with mcm in 
tlieir vi(‘es and thus degrading themselves, as is today hap¬ 
pening in the West where, as Alexis Carrel remarks, 
"women voluntarily dtff.eriorate through alcohol and 

12. Tagore: Op Cit, pp. 121, 122. 

13. Weekly Letter by C. S. in Harijan, 12-1-1934. 
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tobcU'.c'o”^^ fi*om wiiich they had hitherto kept away. 
Gaiidhiji asked the ‘‘eiilij»hteiied daughters of Bharata 
Maia^' not to ‘‘ape tlie nmnner of the West, wdiieli may be 
suited to its environment. They must apply methods 
suited to tlie Indian genius and Indian environment. 
TJieirs must be tlie stron.u:, (‘ontroHing, purifying, steadying 
hand, eons(‘rving wliat is best in oui* eulture and unhesi¬ 
tatingly rejecting wliat is base and degrading. This is the 
work of Silas, DraAi])adis, Savitris and Damayantis, not of 
amazons and prudes. 

‘'Women should dt^velop tlieir a])titudes in aeeordance 
with their own nature, without trying to imitate the 
males,says (hirrel. “Their part in the progress of eivi- 
lization is liiglnn* tlian that of men. They sliould not 
abandon their specutie fiinetions.’^''® 

Another Western writer remarks: 

“Imitation is not equality: it is the badge of servility 
and vulgarity. The freedom of women must not borrow 
the symbols of jiien, but mistake its own forms, enlarging 
the empire of women, but preserving their independenee 
and eherishing their loyalty to their finer perceptions and 
traditions. 

Woman, in Gandhiji’s vnnv, is entitled to a supreme 
place in her own sphere of activity as man is in his. 
Though he encouraged wxmien to take part in public life to 
an extent that w^as never knowm bc^fore, he wished them in 
the new order of his imagination to be part-time workers, 
their primary function, in his opinion, being to look after 
the home.'’® 

14. Man, the Unknown; p. 274. 

15. YI, 17-10-1929. 

16. Op. Cit, p. 92. 

17. Alpha of the Plough: Windfalls, pp. 178-9. 


18. YI, 
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‘'Man’’, said Tagore, “has already achieved the means 
of self-expression in public activity without giving up his 
individual concerns. When, likewise, any society shall 
be able to offer a larger field for the creative work of 
woman’s special faculty, without detracting from her 
creative work in the home, then in such society will the 
true union of man and woman become possible. ”® 

VI 

Though celibacy among males was not uncommon in 
India, spinsters have been rare outside the folds of Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism. Gandhiji encouraged celibacy among 
such persons of both the sexes as would feel the call for 
the sake of God or of social service in any of its various 
forms. As in truth and non-violence, in hrahniacharya 
too there must be harmony between thought, speech and 
action, without which the mere outward restraint would be 
‘repression’ in the language of psychoanalysis, and ‘hypo¬ 
crisy’ in the language of the Gita, It is not because of 
hrahmacharya but owing to this disharmony that some of 
the so-called celibates, in Gandhiji’s opinion, are found to 
be breaking down in body and mind, though it would be 
nothing short of a travesty of this view to infer that every 
impurity of thought must lead to corresponding action. 
Gandhiji’s reference is to the person who mentally relishes 
lustful pleasure and only refrains from physical action^ 
and not to one who constantly makes an endeavour to fight 
and overcome the mental weakness. 

Gandhiji did not believe in cotton-wool morality and 
refused to set up inhibitions (such as are found in some 
religious sects) against men or women celibates seeing, or 
speaking to, or having any contact with, persons of the 
opposite sex. The celibacy which breaks down so easily is 
a brittle commodity of not much value. Gandhiji aimed 
19. The Book of Marriage, p. 121. 
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at the ‘sublimation’ of the sex urge and the transfusion of 
the vital fluid into creative power of a higher kind. “We 
have to rein in the animal passion,” said he, “and change 
it into celestial passion. ”^0 guch genuine I’estraint in all 
persons—marri(»d or celibate—conduces to none but good 
results. 

“It is well known that sexual excesses impede intellec¬ 
tual activity,” says Alexis Carrel. “In order to reach its 
full power, intelligence seems to require both the presence 
of wcl]-develoi>cd sexual glands and the temporary repres* 
sion of the sexual appetite. . . .While the weak, the nervous, 
and the unbalanced become more abnormal when their 
^jexual appetites are repressed, the strong are rendered still 
■stronger by practising such a form of asceticism. ^ 

“All great mystics and the majority of great idealists, 
the giants among the creators of the spirit have clearly and 
instinctively lealised what formidable power of concentrat¬ 
ed soul, of accumulated creative energy, is generated by a 
renunciation of the organic and psycdiic expenditure of 
sexuality. Even such free thinkers in matters of faith, and 
.such sensualists as IJeethoven, Balzac and Flaubert, have 

20. Bapu’s Letters to Mira, p. 258. 

Louis Fischer has reported a talk he had with Shri Mahadev 
Desai at Sevagram in June, 1942. “All these days,” I said to 
Desai, “I have been .... trying to fathom the source of Gandhi’s 
great influence. I have come to the conclusion, tentatively, that 
the chief reason for that influence is Gandhi’s passion.” “That 
is right,” Desai said. “What is the root of his passion?” I asked. 
“This passion,” Desai explained “is the sublimation of all the 
passions that flesh is heir to.” “Sex?” “Sex and anger and 
personal ambition. Gandhi can admit that he is wrong. He can 
chastise himself and take the blame for the mistakes of others, 
as when he called off a civil disobedience movement because it 
became violent. Gandhi is under his own complete control. That 
generates tremendous energy and passion within him .”—A Week 
with Gandhi, p. 75. 

21. Man, the Unknown, p. 138. 
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felt this. ‘Let me keep it for a higher purpose!^ (for God 
and creative art), Beethoven cried one day when he had 
repulsed the appeal of carnal passion. 

Self-restraint is good not only for celibates but for 
niarri(‘d inejj also. Leo Tolstoy has said: 

“Animals have sexual intercourse only when otf-spring 
may be borji of it. lliilightened man (such as well all are) 
is always r(‘ady for it and has even declared it to be a 
necessity. And this pretended necessity destroys woman, 
demanding of her when she is with child or nursing, the 
unnatural ac'tivity of a mistress, which overtaxes her 
strength. We ourselves have by these demands destroyed 
the reasonable nature in w^oman, and tlien we complain of 
hei* unreasor.abhmess, or w’c develop h('r wdth books and 
lectures. Yes! In all that relates to his animal nature, 
man has deliberately to attain the level of the beasts 

VII 

“It is better to marry than to burn,'’^^ said Paul. 
Gandhiji’s advice w^as practically the same. He said: “It 
is no doubt an excellent thing for girls to remain unmar¬ 
ried for the s:ike of service, but the fact is that only one 
in a million is able to do so. Marriage is a natural thing in 
life, and to consider it derogatory in any sense is wholly 
wrong. Wii(*n on(i imagines any act a fall it is difficult, 
however hard one tri(‘s, to raise oneself. The ideal is to look 
upon marriage as a sacrament and, therefore, to lead a life 
of self-restraint in the married estate. Marriage in Hindu¬ 
ism is one of the four Askramas. In fact the other three 
are based on it.“^^ 

He asked w’omen “not to look down upon marriage but 

22. Romain Rolland: The Life of Ramakrishnay p. 216. 

23. From A letter to Guy. ^ 

24. 1 Corinthians 7; 9. 

25. H, 22-3-1942. 
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to give it its due place and make of it the sacrament it 
is.”^® As is well known, he participated in many mar¬ 
riages and blessed many otliers. ‘‘Let me not to the mar¬ 
riage of true minds admit impediments,’’ said Shakespeare. 
Gandhiji considered true love as a most potent force con¬ 
ducive to luarital happiness, and helped in bringing about 
several matches where such love Avas present, in spite of 
social bari-iers. The world does not know what an exqui¬ 
site Mover’ he was, in spite of his asceticism—or rather 
because of the asceticism, as he Avould have ('hoseii to put 
it; because in his case the love was ‘selfless’ in the fullest 
sense of the term. 

That lie and Ba were an ideal couple is a fact known 
to the world. “There is such love between us, husband and 
wife, even today that we should prefer to die together, if 
death were a matter of one’s own choice,” said Gamlhiji 
in December 19311. Tn the Agakhan Palace, Ba studied a 
good deal from Dr. Sushila Nayyar and also from Gandhiji. 
Once vdiile lie was teaching her the tune of a hymn, Saro* 
jinidevi began to laugh and said to Dr. Nayyar: These 

two, 74 years of age, are behaving like a newly married 
couple, and are deriving their joy out of it.”^^ After Ba’s 
death Gandhiji wrote, in reply to condolences From Lord 
Wavell, how Ba Avas “precious to me beyond measure”, and 
paid her a mosi tomdiing tribute AA’hieh bears reproduction: 

“Though for her sake J have Avelcomed her death as 
bringing freedom from living agency, T feci the loss more 
than I had thought I should. We were a coujile outside 
the ordinary. It was in 1906 that, by mutual consent and 
after unconscious trials, aa^c definitely adopted self-restraint 
as a rule of life. To my groat joy this knit us together as 

26. H, 22-3-1942. 

27. MCG. 

28. BKK, p. 104. 
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never before. We ceased to be two different entities. 
Without my wishing it, she chose to lose herself in me. The 
result was slie became truly my better half. She was a 
woman always of very strong will which, in our early days, 
I used to mistake for obstinacy. But that strong will 
enabled her to become, quite unwittingly, my teacher in 
the art and practice of non-violent non-co-operation.’^^^ 
He was genuinely delighted whenever he saw true love 
among young men and women. Once, while he was in 
Yeravda Jail in 1933, it fell to my lot to carry to him a set 
of six love letters given to me by a guardian to be read 
and handed over to Gandhiji. 'When I went to him the next 
day, he said with the usual twinkle in his eyes: ‘‘Oh, these 
really are letters from a lover to his beloved; haven’t you 
read them?” I replied I had read only three of the six! 
About a year later, during the Harijan tour, a young man 
(well known to me) expressed his desire to give up a very 
good job and join Gandhiji because the girl of his choice 
had refused to return his love. Gandhiji immediately 
wrote back permitting the young man to come over; but 
I tried to expostulate with him, on the ground that the 
man might later on repent for his throwing away a good 
job out of momentary despair. “I don’t agree with you,” 
he replied, in all seriousness. “The decision is likely to be 
a deliberate one. Such is the powder of love! Don’t you 
know for how many years Farhad undertook to break 
stones for the sake of Shirin?” 

That w^as Gandhiji! 


VIII 

There has been a marked tendency in the West in 
recent times cn the part of both men and women to ape the 
opposite sex, which has been regretted both by scientists 

29. GandhijVs Correspondence with the Government, p. 317. 
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and psychologists; for it results in the shattering of one’s 
personality. Alexis Carrel says: 

‘‘The differences existing between man and woman do- 
not come from the particular form of the sexual organs^ 
the presence of the uterus, from gestation, or from 
the mode of education. They are of a more funda¬ 
mental nature. They are caused by the very structure of 
the tissues and by the impregnation of the entire organism 
with specific chemical substances secreted by the ovary. 
Ignorance of these fundamental facts has led promoters of 
Feminism to believe that both sexes should have the same 
education, the same powers and the same responsibilities. In 
reality woman differs profoundly from man. Every one of 
the cells of her body bears the mark of her sox. The same is. 
true of her organs and, above all, of her nervous system. ’ 
With similar considerations at the back of his mind 
Gandhiji wrote: “Let not women, who can count many 
such heroines among them, ever despise their sex or 
deplore that they were not born men. The contemplation 
of that heroine often makes me envy woman the status that 
is hers, if she only knew. There is as much reason for man 
to wish that he was born a woman as for woman to do» 
otherwise. But the wish is fruitless. Let us be happy in 
the state to which we are born and do the duty for which 
Nature has destined us.”®** 

Carrel remarks with equal emphasis: 

“Sexes have again to be clearly defined. Each indivi¬ 
dual should be either male or female, and never manifest 
the sexual tendencies, mental characteristics, and ambitions 
of the opposite sex.”^^ 

30. JMan> the Unknown, pp, 91-2. 

31. H, 24-2-1940. 

32. Op at, p. 287. 

Cf. “Two eyes are necessary. Did one eye renounce its 
function then were all perspective lost. Each has a point of 
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IX 

Gandlliji was as much a friend of children as of older 
people. They instinctively saw the love light in his eyes 
and were attracted to him. in tlie South African days, as 
Mrs. Polak tells us, he undertook—in order to help to wean 
her eight-niojilli old boy—to take the child from her for a 
few Jiights; and “it was arranged,” she adds, “that, on 
his return from a meeting, whatever Ihe time was—it 
would certainly be after eleven o’clock—lie would take the 
child from me.”^^ 

Cliildren are nearer to God than tlie grown-ups, he 
believed, llis love for children was consistent with his 
other views. “If married life is a religious duty,” he said, 
“motherhood must be so too. .. .The procreation of child- 
dren has to be undertaken with a full sense of responsibility 
. . . .She who gives intelligent, healthy and wTll-brought-up 
'Children to the country is surely rendering a servii'e. 

And yet ‘modernism’ teaches w^omen to discard 
motherhood ! Says Alexis Carrel: 

“Females, at any rate among mammals, seem only to 
;attain their full development after one or more pregnancies 
. . . .Women who have no children are not so w^ell balanced 

view quite different from the other, and each is true. Were 
either to renounce his sex, then were all balance gone....A man 
who sees as a woman sees, a woman who sees as a man, what 
are they fit for? Not for love. We love each other because 

we are man and woman.Each is necessary to the other. 

We are not enemies but friends; the closer that we complement 
each other, and the truer each is to his own sex, the better is each 
to the other_We have learned this, that for either to re¬ 

nounce his sex would be to ruin both, for Man and Woman are 
not two, but one, and what hurts either hurts both. So out 
of mutual difference grows our love.”—^H. Fielding Hall: Love*s 
Legend, pp. 322-3. 

33. Mr. Gandhi the Man, p. 76. 

34. H, 22-3-1942. 
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and become more nervous Ilian the olhers. .. .The impor¬ 
tance to lier of the ^cnerMtive function has not been suffi¬ 
ciently recognised. Siicli function is indispensable to her 
optimum development. ’ 

‘^The basic reality in life/’ says Will Durant, “is not 
politics, not industry, but human relationships—the asso¬ 
ciations of a man with a woman, and of parents with a 
child. About these two foci of love—mate-love and 
mother-love—all life revolves. 

In Kalidasa’s works, Parvati, Sudakshina, Sita,, 
Shakuntala, all reach tlanr self-fulfilment Avith the attain¬ 
ment of motheihoocL 

“There is a delightful simplicity in the pride with 
Avhich a peasant mother, so lately shy, will pnbli(dy nurse 
her babe,” Avrites Durant. “And she is right: of all the 
sights and pi<'tures in the Avorld of life and art, that one 
is loveliest. 

Kahlil Ciibran has ])ut these Avords in the mouth of 
Mary, the niolher of Jesus: 

“Woman shall be foreA^er the womb and the cradle but 
never th(‘ tomb. We die that aat may give life unto life 
even as our fingers spin the thread for the raiment that we 
shall never Avear . And we cast the net for the fish that we 
shall ne\Tr taste. And for this avc sorroAv, yet in all this 
is our joy. 

And Walt Whitman sang: 

“I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 

And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 

And I say there is nothing greater than the mother 

of men.”39 

35. Op Cit, p. 93. 

36. The Mansions of Philosophy, p. 211. 

37. Ibid, p. 175. 

38. Jesus, p. 167. 

39. Leaves of Grass, 
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X 

Let me give a few examples, within my personal know¬ 
ledge, of Gandhiji’s catholicity in the application of his 
principles on this subject. If he could be as hard as flint, 
he was also as soft as a petal.*^® To a young married co- 
worker at the Sabarmati Ashram who expressed desire 
to take the vow of hrahmacharya, Gandhiji said: ^‘No vow 
is necessary for you. You may go on living the ordinary 
life of a householder. If you are a couple with normal 
instincts, satiation will come to you after the birth of two 
or three children. I am telling you this out of my own 
experiencic in married life.’’ To an intimate co-worker 
wuo fidgeted on the arrival of a third child, he wrote: 
*‘Why should the birth of the third child, perplex you so 
much? I at any rate am not in the least disturbed over the 
event. Mrs.—had eleven children, did she not?” In 1937, 
in an arti(de entitled ‘For the students’, he tendered 
similar advice to a young correspondent. He wrote this 
article in Poona, and handed over the copy to me for 
Ilarijan, On going through it I found in it the following 
sentence: ‘'He must manfully face the prospect of a large 
fmnily and discover the best means of supporting them.” 
I asked Gandhi ji why he had used the plural ‘them’ for the 
‘family’, a noun in the singular. He merely replied with 
a characteristic twinkle of the eye, the significance of 
which I immediately understood, for he had meant to say 
“a fairly large number of children”. Mahadevbhai, 
who was sitting by and follomng the conversation, jocu- 

40. Cf. the following said about Jesus: “He was a mountain 
burning in the night yet he was a soft glow beyond the hills. 
He was a tempest in the sky, yet he was a murmur in the mist 
oi a daybreak. He was a torrent pouring from the heights to 
the plains to destroy all things in its path. And he was like the 
laughter of children.”—^Kahlil Gibran: Jesus, p. 67. 
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larly remarked: “Chandrashanker’s them are here/^ 
referring to my wife and two little daughters who were 
waiting outside the room. ‘‘Oh, then let them come in,’^ 
replied Gandhiji with a smile. 



19 

LIFE, ART AND BEAUTY 

1. Gandhiji^s values different; art must he universal 
in its appeal; inspiratiGU from Nature. 2. A2^)cal of 
music greatest to him. 3. Two pieces of sculpture which 
moved him, 4. Form and substance. »5. Art and 
poverty. (1 **Atd for art*s sake'*. 7. Art and beauti¬ 
fying of immorality. 8. Purity of character essential in 
an artist. D. Ugliness of face and artistic talent; ^charm^ 
not a synonym of goodness. 10. Truth and beauty. 
11. The aim of art. 12. Moral beauty. 13. The art of 
life. 14, Gandhiji, ^‘the perfect artist**. 

I 

was under iho impression that art liad no place in the 
dictionary of your austere life,said Dilij) Kumar Roy 
to Gandhiji. '‘Many iiitellij?eiit and eminent men, who 
love and admire you, liold that you (‘onseiously or im- 
eonseioiisly have ruled out of the selieiiK' of national rej?ene- 
ration all e(msiderations of art/’ said another friend to 
him. '‘Why do people believe that you must be unkindly 
towards ai’tT’ asked the (piestioner. 

“There are some plausible reasons, T suppose,” 
Gandhiji replied. “One is that T fail to see an^dhing in 
much that ])<)ses for art these days. In other words, my 
values are different.”^ 

What were those values? 

“For instance,” said he, “I don’t call that a great 
art which demands an intimate knowledge of technique 

1. Dilip Kumar Roy: Among the Great, p. 76. 


1H8 
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for its appreciation. To me art in order to be truly great 
must, like the beauty of nature, be universal in its appeal 
.... It must be simple in its presentation and direct in its 
expression like the language of Nature. 

He had a few portraits in his collection in South Africa 
—including those of desus, Tolstoy and Annie Hesant; 
but no pi(‘tures ‘adorned’ the walls in his rooms either at 
Sabarmati or Sevagram. This, to some, was “another 
index” to his “native aversion to art”. As for other 
people? “If it pleases them, let them adorn their walls 
with as many pictures as they like,” he said. “Ojily I do 
not need tluun for my inapiraiio)}, that is all. Nature 
suffices, indeed for me. 

“Have T r.ot gazed at the marvellous mystery of the 
starry vault,” he went on to say, “hardly ever tiring of 
that great jmnorama?. . . .('ould one conceive of any paint¬ 
ing comparable in insj)irati()n to that of the star-studded 
sky, the maji'stic sea, the noble mountains?....! need no 

2. Dilip Kumar Roy: Among the Great, p. 76. 

3. Ibid, p, 76. 

Cf. “The brilliancy of an unclouded night, and the contrast 
of the deep shades of the woods.—Fanny spoke her feelings. 
'Here’s harmony,’ said she; ‘here’s repose! Here’s what may 
leave all painting and all music behind, and what poetry can 
only attempt to describe! Here’s what may tranquillise every 
care, and lift the heart to raplure! When I look out on such a 
night as this, I feel as if there could be neither wickedness nor 
sorrow in the world; and there certainly would be less of both 
if the sublimity of Nature were more attended to, and people 
were carried more out of them.selves by contemplating such a 
scene.”—Jane Austen: Mansfield Park, Ch. 11. 

Cf. also: “Surely nature is a book, and every page rich 
with sacred hints. To an attentive mind the garden turns prea¬ 
cher, and its blooming tenants are so many lively sermons. What 
an engaging pattern, and what an excellent lesson have we here! 
.... Let us all be heliotropes (if I may use the expression) to 
the Sun of Righteousness.”—James Hervey. 
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inspiration other than Nature’s. She has never failed me 
yet. She mystifies me, bewilders me, sends me into ecstasies 
....Beside God’s handiwork does not man’s fade into 
insignificance ? ’ 

‘‘This, however, does not mean that I refuse to accept 
the value of })r()ductions of art,” he explained, “but only 
that T personally feel how inadequate these are compared 
with the eternal symbols of beauty in Nature.”-’ These 
beauties, to him, were truthful, inasmuch as they served 
to remind him of their Creator.® Tliey were beautiful 
only because they wwe images or reflections of “the Truth 
that is in the centre of creation.” 

“When I admire the wonder of a sunset or the beauty 
of the moon my soul expands in worship of the Creator. 
1 try to see Him and His mercies in all these creations. 
But even the sunsets and sunrises would be mere 
hindrances, if they did not help me to think of Him. Any¬ 
thing whieli is a hindrance to the flight of the soul is a 
delusion and a snare; even like the body, which often does 
hinder you in the path of salvation.”'^ If the body to 

4. Dilip Kumar Roy: Among the Great, pp. 76-7. 

5. YI, 13-11-1924. 

6. Cf. The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publish to every land. 

The work of an almighty hand. 

Whilst all the stars that roimd her bum, 

And all the planets in their turn, .... 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

*The hand that made us is divine.* 

Joseph Addison 


7. YI, 13-11-1924. 
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him was an instrument, it was also a prison. ‘‘The body is 
a prison. Only a prison,® said he.’" 

II 

Of all the arts, music had the greatest appeal for him. 
^‘I have loved music—particularly devotional songs,he 
said. He had no knowledge of technique to boast of, but 
he had a good ear for music and could not put up with any 
discordant notes even in congregational prayers. “Good 
music always moves me,” he said. “To me music is some¬ 
thing to receive joy and inspiration from, and I am quite 
content so long as I get that.”'’^ The famous hymn, Lead, 
Kindly Light, “acted like a healing balm—invariably.” 
“Mira’s songs are always beautiful,” he added. “Her 
lovely songs—so touching in their sincerity and poetic 
appeal! They are so moving because they are so genuine. 
Mira sang because she (‘ould not help singing.*’** Her 
songs well forth straight from the heart—like a si)ra.y. 
They were not composed for the love of fame or popular 
applause as so many’s are. There lies the secret of her 
lasting appeal. . . .It would be a tragedy if our beautiful 
music were to die from sheer popular neglect and in- 
ditfeirence. .. . I cannot even conceive of an evolution of 
India’s religious life without her music. 

It is relevant to add here that, even when he appre¬ 
ciated songs, their contents, apart from their sounds, count¬ 
ed more with him; and the contents, in his opinion, had 
to be good, i.e. elevating. Songs with good, musical sounds, 

8. Vincent Sheean: Lead, Kindly Light, p. 207. 

9. Dilip Kumar Roy: Op Cit, p. 71. 

10. Ibid, p. 71. 

11. Cf, “I sing because I must.”--Tennyson: In Memoriam, 

12. Dilip Kiimar Roy: Op Cit, p. 74. 

13. Gandhijind Samdgammdn (Gujarati) edited by Chandra- 
shanker Shukla. 
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blit sensuous in tlieir eontents, were repugnant to him. 

He needed no picture on his avails. Nor could he 
afford these, liaving* voluntarily become a ])enniless man. 
But there was a greater reason behind it: ''But then, you 
see, 1 am oppo'.ed to the walls even. . . .TIow could one pos¬ 
sibly care ior trappings on one’s walls, it one wanted all 
the time to get away trom them? The walls se(‘m to con¬ 
fine me, to iestri(*t me, to restrict my liberty, to wean me 
from Nature. 


IIT 

Not that he did not thrill to really great products of 
other arts, e,g. ])ainting or sculpture. The Vishnu 
temi)]e at BeUir in the Mysore State lias a remarkable col¬ 
lection of sculj)tnres of a fine, delicat<* and exquisite type. 
In 1927, during liis visit to the ])la(*e, when J had the good 
fortune to be a meml>e»* of his entourage, he saw a beauti¬ 
fully sculptured statuette of a woman who had thrown off 
the sari—her only garment—presumably be(*ause of a 
scorpion having got into* it; the scori)ion was slunvn as 
lying beside the sari on the ground. (Jandliiji was moved 
to the depths t(» see this and was for soim* moments engross¬ 
ed in wonde)', and he prais*‘d the unknown artist (who had 
lived a few centuries before) on tiu* spot. Candbiji’s thrill 
was due to his liaving read into the scul})ture a grand 
ethieal meaning. "This scorpion represents Lust (/w7ma),’^ 
said he, "and this young lady, having been string by lust, 
has, out of aversion for it, thrown off (‘ven her only gai*- 
ment in ord(‘r to free herself from the scorpion, i.e. Inst.’^ 
This pi(M*e of sculpture made a lasting impression on him, 
and be even wrote an article in praise of it. 

In 19.31, during his visit to Sistine Chapel at St. 
Peter’s in Borne, on bis way back home from Britain, he 

14. Dilip Kumar Roy: Op Cit, p. 92. 
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saw the statue of Christ on the ^reat ei'ueifix aud said to 
Mahadev Desai aftcu* some miuutos: (^aii’t help l)(‘ing 

moved to tears. 


IV 

Ill literature or any other art, he could not relish 
beautiful foi'iu as distiuguishcHl from its substance, h^r 
instance, tlu^ (jltagovinda of Jayadeva, heavily loaded as it 
is witii amorous descriptions, produced a feeling of revul¬ 
sion in liim. Let there be no misunderstanding. This was 
not the objection of a prude to the use of the symbol of the 
lover and the beloved. Tie had no difficudty in realizing 
the fact that religious mysticism often falls into the lan¬ 
guage of passionate love.^’’'"^ In fact he liimself adopted it 
on one occasion, when he wrote: “I seem to have lost my 
love too and feel distracted. I f<'el tlu* abiding ])r(*.sen('e of 
my Tjover and 1I(‘ yet seems to be away f»*om me. For He 
refuses to guide me and give clear-('ut injunctions. On 
the contrary like Krishna, the arch-mischief“mak«'*r to the 
Gopis, lie exasperates me by api>earing, disappeai’ing and 
reappearing. ” 

While it cannot be gainsaid that ^Lunch of the 
rationalistic criticism of the sacred scriptures is due to a 
confusion between symbolic statements and literal 
truth,it is also pertinent to remark that in these por¬ 
traitures of the relation between tlie soul and God—a 
super-sensuous one—amorous descriptions are out of place, 
and those who have drawn such highly sensuous word-pic¬ 
tures have done not a little to invito criticism and to dis- 

15. Quoted by George Gatlin in The Path of Mahatma 
Gandhi, p. 206. 

16. S. Radhakrishnan: An Idealist View of Life, p. 93. 

17. YI, 4-9-1924. 

18. S. Radhakrishnan: Op Cit, pp. 97-8, 

ay.!.,—7 
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credit the Bhakti school which they professed to serve. 

Gandhiji did not want art to be made ‘Hhe hand-maid 
of previleged few’’. “Let the artist be always alive to 
liis duty towards the masses,” said he. To the extent that 
his art benefits the masses, it is to be ai^proved of. To the 
extent that it doesn’t, it is to be discouraged.”^^ 

V 

In 1921 Gandhiji had written, in reply to an article 
by TagoreThe human bird under the Indian sky gets 
up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For millions 
it is eternal vigil or an eternal trance. It is an indes¬ 
cribably painful state which has to be experienced to be 
realized. I have found it impossible to soothe suffering 
patients with a song from Kabir. The hungry millions ask 
for one i)oem—invigorating food.”2o 

Had not Gandhiji herein decried all Art? 

But so had some of those who had to live amidst scenes 
of human suffering with ‘poverty, hunger and dirt’ all 
around. “What right had I to these joys,” said Kropotkin, 
“when all around me was nothing but misery and struggle 
for a mouldy bit of bread?” “I do ]iot want happiness 
even as a gift,” said Byelinsky, “if I do not have peace of 
mind about each of my blood-brothers, bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh.” With the iron having gone deep 
into his soul Leo Tolstoy cried out in agony: “A pair of 
boots is more important than all your Madonnas and all 
your refined talk about Shakespeare.” Even Alexandre 
Dumas, “the world’s greatest master of the art of narra¬ 
tive”, had said exactly the same thing in still more tren¬ 
chant words: 

“A little frost on the windows seems but the luxury of 

19. Dilip Kumar Roy, Op Cit, p. 92. 

20. YI, 13-10-1921. 
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nature added to that of man. Winter has its diamonds, 
its powder and its silvery embroidery for the rich man 
wrapped in his furs, and packed in his carriage, or snug 
among the wadding and velvet of a well-warmed room. . . . 
But he who is hungry sees none of these beauties of nature; 
lie who is cold hates the sky without a sun, and consequent¬ 
ly without a smile for such unfortunates.^^^^ 

However one-sided these utterances may appear, an 
effort ought to be made to realize, in imagination at least, 
the circumistances which provoked these. A certain 
freedom from chill penury and gnawing anxiety about the 
bare necessities of life is essential for the pursuit or appre¬ 
ciation of art in any of its forms. Extremes of poverty as 
well as of riches are uncongenial, if not inimical, to it. 

VI 

Gandliiji was often criticized for his refusal to agree 
to the formula ‘^art for art’s sake’’ w^hich has been 
variously intcrjireted, and wdiich it is impossible to accept 
or reject Avithout reference to the meaning attributed to 
it in a particular context. It is, however, well Avorth con¬ 
sidering here a point or two in connection with it. 

Adapting the phraseology of Christ, 22 one of the 
followers of this school said: ‘‘Love art for its own sake 
and then all things that you need will be added to you.”^® 
This is too tall a claim to make for art, setting it up as the 
summum ionum of life. Gandhiji unequivocally dis- 
aproved of it. The formula “art for art’s sake” (in the 
sense suggested above) has failed to satisfy many even 

21. The Queen*$ Necklace, Ch. I. 

22. “But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous¬ 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you .”—Matthew 
6; 3. 

23. Oscar Wilde: Essays and Lectures, p. 143. 
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among those who are competent to speak with authority 
on art and literature. 

‘‘Perlection of culture, art for art’s sake, has no dei^p 
root in tlie heart of man, and fio^vers but to fade rapidly; 
it strikes a d(‘ep root only when it gives a moral re])resen- 
tation of life. 

“Nothing suhlim(‘ly artistic has ever arisen out of 
mere art, any more than anything essentially reasonable 
has ever arisen out of i)ure reason.There must always be a 
rich moral soil for any great aesthetic growth. T]u‘ prin¬ 
ciple of ai't for art\s sah'c is a very good principle if it 
means that there; is a vital distinction b(‘tween the eartli 
and the tree that has its root in the earth ; but it is a very 
bad principle if it means that the tree could grow just as 
well with its roots in the air.’’^^ 

“The offensive consequences often drawn from the 
formula ^Art for Art’ will be found to attach not to the 
do(!trine that art is an end in itself, but to the doctrine 
that art is the whole or supreme end of human life. And 
this latter doctrine, which scnmis to me absurd, is in any 
case quite different from the former. 

There is also a danger in an exclusive devotion to 
either art or literature as tlie highest end of life, to which 
one of the mastei’-artists of modern times, Romain Rolland, 
has drawn pointed attention: 

‘ ‘ Estheticism is not enough to enable one to endure for 
long the isolation of thought. One has to have a character 
for that, but this commodit 3 >^ isn’t found at the bottom of an 
inkwell. Fine words invite you to carry yourself well. But 
if you carry yourself badl.y, fine words invite you to lie. 

24. Alfred Lyall: Tennyson, p. 22. 

25. G. K. Chesterton. 

26. A. C. Bradley: Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 5. 

27. Soul Enchanted, Vol. Ill, p. 42. 
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There is also a school of literature and art—the 
Formalist—which holds the view that ^‘it is of no conse¬ 
quence what a poet says, so long as he says the thing ^vell. 
That whai is poetically iiidilferent: it is the hoiv that 
counts.^’28 This is true up to a limit. ‘‘But he goes too 
far, jf he maintains that the subject is indifferent and 
that all subjects are the same to poetry.... That truth 
shows that the subject settles nothing, but not that it counts 
for nothing.’’28 produce a mighty book,” said Mel¬ 

ville, “you juust choose a mighty theme. No great and 
enduring volume can ever be written on the flea, though 
many there be that have tried it. ”^0 

Oscar AV^ilde, however, went further and said: “There 
is nothing in life that art cannot sanctify.”®^ Perhaps he 
meant to suggest that art could beautify even immorality. 
Citing his example Gandhiji said: “Wilde saw the highest 
art simply in outward forms and therefore succeeded in 
beautifying immorality. ”^2 I’here was enough in the 
writings of AVilde to support this impression about him; 
for he had, in a flamboyant maimer, declared: “There is 
no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books are 
well wtitteii or badly w^ritten. That is all.”®^ Though 
this view may possibly have some following in the present- 
day Avorld of art and literature, it is palpably untenable. 
Even Byron had rejected it out of hand : 

28. A. C. Bradley, Op Cit, p. 10. 

29. Ibid, p. 11. 

30. Herman Melville: Moby Dick, 

31. Oscar Wilde: Op Cit, p. 154. 

32. YI, 13-11-1924. 

33. Oscar Wilde: The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
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Nor all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay, 

Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrete a crime. 34 

VllT 

Gaiidhiji expected an artist to possess, in the first 
iristanee, purity of (diara^der witliout which he would be. 
like ‘^sounding brass oi* a tinkling eymbar’. No one Avho 
has divorced Ills soul (-an ever be a great artist. “For what 
is this hot-house art-j)laiit of yours without the life-soul and 
background of a steady worthy life? It be all very 
edifying to flaunt it; but what, after all, do(‘S tliis fussing 
with art amount to if it all the time st ultifies life instead of 
elevating it? Is it not grotescpu* to claim—as so many 
artists do—that art is the croAvn of existeni'e ? 

Gandhiji had tlie highest regard for Rabindranath 
Tagore primarily because, along with his matcliless gifts 
of poetic genius and artistic expression, he exemplified in 
his own life in the highest degree a sagelike purity of 
character. 

‘‘He who would not be frustrate of his hope* to write 
well hereafter in laudable things,’’ said Milton, “ought 
himself to be a true poem; that is, a composition and pat¬ 
tern of the best and honourable things, not presuming to 
sing high praises of heroic men, or famous (dties, unless he 
have in himself the experience and practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy.’’ 

IX 

The fact that artistic talent does in no way depend on 
the beauty of the facial expression, nor need the latter be 
an accompaniment of the former, has been pointed out by 
Lafeadio Hearn in the very touching episode of a Japanese 
woman: 

34. Childe Harold^s Pilgrimage^ Canto I, 3. 

35. Dilip Kumar Roy: Op Cit, p. 77. 
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''A woman carrying a samisen, and accompanied by 
a little boy seven or eight years old, came to my house 
to sing. She w^ore the di*ess of peasant, and a blue tow^el 
tied round her head. She was ugly, and her natural ugli¬ 
ness had been ijicreased by a cruel attack of smallpox. The 
child carried a bundle of printed ballads. ... 

‘‘The wx)man sat down on my doorstep, tuned her 
samisen, played a bar of accompaniment,—and a spell des¬ 
cended upon the people; and they stared at each other in 
smiling amazement. 

“For out of those ugly disfigured lips there gushed 
and rippled a miracle of a voice—young, deep, unutterably 
touching in its penetrating sweetness. ‘Woman or wood- 
fairy T queried a bystandci-. Woman only,—but a very, 
very great artist. The way she handled her instrument 
might liave astounded the most skillful geisha; but no such 
voice had ever been heard from any geisha, and no such 
song.... 

“And as she sang, those wdio listened began to weep 
silently. I did not distinguish the words; but. T felt the 
sorrow and the sw^eetness and the patience of the life of 
Japan pass wdth her voice into my heart,—plaintively 
seeking for somc'thing never there. A tenderness invisible 
seemed to gather and quiver about us; and sensations of 
places and of times forgotten came softly back, ming¬ 
led with feelings ghostlier,—feelings not of any jdace or 
time in living memory. 

“Then I saw that the singer was blind. 

“When the song w^as finished, we coaxed the woman 
into the house, and questioned her. Once she had been 
fairly well-to-do, and had learned the samisen when a girl. 
The little boy was her son. Her husband was paralyzed. 
Her eyes had been destroyed by smallpox. But she w^as 
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strong, and able to walk great distances. When the child 
became tired, she would carry him on lier back. She could 
support the little one, as well as the bed-ridden husband, 
because whenever she sang the people cried and gave her 
coppers and food.... Such was her story. We gave her 
some money and a meal; and she went away, guided by 
her boy.”^^ 

External beauty, or what goes by the name of ‘charm’, 
on the other hand, is no guarantee for, or indication of, 
virtue or goodness. Says an English essayist: 

“Surely there is nothing contradictory in saying that 
a man is charming and, at the same lime, that he is a 
villain. Charm is unfortunately not necessarily a moi'al 
quality. Some very bad men have possessed it in 
superabundance; some very good imm have been deficient 
in it. Charm is often the rogue’s advertisement. The 
financial crook, I iiave been told, is at the heigid of his 
genius a charming fellow. Milton’s Satan had a certain 
sombre charm; or, perhaps, it would be more correct to des¬ 
cribe him as a fascinating creature. . . .1 have a notion that 
a considerable proportion of the mah^ and female rascals 
of the world are to be found among the charming people 
... .If only the good were charming, how easy it would be 
to build up a virtuous commonwealth free from crime and 
self-seeking! All we should have to do would be to choose 
the most charming men as our leaders and follow them into 
the Golden Age. But charm is no more a mark of virtue 
than being six feet high.”^'^ 


36. Kokoro, pp. 40-42. Cf. the saying of Socrates: “The mind’s 
eye begins to see clearly when the outer eyes grow dim.”—^Plato: 
Dialogues (Symposium), 

37. Robert Lynd: Lifers Little Oddities, pp. 215-7. 
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X 

In Gandhiji’s view, there was ‘‘no beauty apart from 
truthHe would whole-heartedly >subseribe to the first 
half of the formula: “Truth is beauty,^’ but not to the 
other half: “Beauty is truth/’ “I see and find Beauty in 
Truth or through Truth. All Truths. . . .are highly beauti¬ 
ful. . . .Whenever men begin to see Beauty in Truth, then 
true art will arise. “Mere outward form may not 
make a thing beautiful. 

In saying this, Gandhiji did not put forth any ‘fad’ 
of his own, but only reiterated the time-honoured ideal 
accepted by Indian art which “we seem to have lost a 
while.” Referring to this ideal, Jawaharlal Nehru has 
written: 

“In art, as in music, there is a gulf which separates 
Eastern from Western conceptions... .In Indian art there 
is alw^ays a religious urge, a looking beyond, such as pro¬ 
bably inspired the builders of the great cathedrals of 
Europe. Beauty is conceived as subjective, not objective; 
it is a thing of the spirit; though it may also take lovely 
shape in form or matter. The Greeks loved beauty for its 
own sake and found not only joy but truth in it; the 
ancient Indians loved beauty also but alw^ays they sought 
to put some deeper significance in their work, some vision 
of the inner truth as they saw it.”^*^ 

38. YI, 13-11-1924! 

39. Ibid. 

40. The Discovery of India, p. 169. 

Cf. “In India, the greater part of our literature is religious, 
because God with us is not a distant God; He belongs to our 
homes, as well as to our temples. We feel His nearness to us 
in all the human relationship of love and affection, and in our 
festivities. He is the chief guest whom we honour. In seasons 
of flowers and fruits, in the coming of the rain, in the fullness 
of the autumn, we see the hem of His mantle and hear His 
G.V.L.—8 
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Even a living Western writer, Will Durant, has 
independently expressed the same view as Gandhijis: 
'‘l^erliaps we shall some day be strong enough and clear 
enough in soul to see the shining beauty of even the darkest 
truth. 

Outward beauty in man oi* woman is a liower that 
would wither before long. Combined with immorality, it 
is loathsome. Men, who are “demons in act, though gods 
at least in faee”'’^ have Jieither been, nor eaji be, objec'ts 
of worshi]) or atfeetion to their fellow-beings. A lieart, 
that is at “war with Jiature and its better will’’ can 
have no beauty in it, because with its different elements 
being in (‘onstant conflict it is like a house divided against 
itself and lacks harmony which is one of the most 
important constituents of a product of art. 

Real beauty, therefore, being inwai'd, is beauty of the 
soul. “Socrates,’’ said Gandhiji, “was the most truthful 
man of his time, and yet his features ai*e said tn liave been 
the ugliest in Gree(*e. To my mind he was beautiful, 
because all liis ]if(‘ was a striving after Truth, and you 
may remember that his outward form did not pn^vent 
Phidias from ai)])reciatiiig tlu* beauty of Truth in him, 
though as ail artist he was accustomed to s(‘e the beauty 
in outward forms also.In India, in the form of Shiva, 

footsteps. We worship Him in all the true objects of our worship 
and love Him wherever our love is true. In the woman who 
is good we feel Him, in the man who is true we know Him, in 
our children He is born again and again, the Eternal Child.”— 
Rabindranath Tagore: Personality, pp. 27-8. 

41. The Story of Philosophy, p. 517. 

42. Byron, 

43. YI, 13-11-1924. Cf. the prayer of Socrates: “Beloved Pan, 
and all ye other gods who here abide, grant me to be beautiful 
in the inner man, and all I have of outer things to be at peace 
with those within.”—Plato: Dialogues (Phaedrus). 
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the compassionate (Karumbdhi)^ we iiave outwai’d ugli¬ 
ness (with matted hair, body besmeared with ashes from 
the funeral pyre and covered with elephant skin, serpents 
dangling from the neck wliich is blue) coupled with the 
finest beauty of the soul, which has been worshipped for 
ages past. “The outward,” said Gandhiji, “has no mean¬ 
ing exc(*pt hi so far as it helps the inward. All true art 
is thus the expression of the soul. The outward forms 
have value only in so far as they are the exi)ression of the 
inner spirit of man.”^'^ 


XI 

It follows from this that the art which merely pleases 
or tickles the senses is a lower species of art, if not a 
negation of it. “To equate the love of art with a love of 
fine sensations is to make of works of art a kind of 
aphrodisiac/’^^ remarked one of the best art critics that 
India has jirodm^cd. The pleasure of the senses is not 
altogether denied, but it is not the end of art. In 
all artistic experience, the senses are only Ihe vehicles 
tlirough wliich the appeal of art reaches the inmost depths 
of the soul. Even an exponent of “art for art^s sake” 
like Oscar Wilde fc'lt constrained to remark. “The object 
of art is to stir the most divine and remote of the chords 
which make music in our soul.”"^^ Then, however, art is 
no longer “for art’s sake” but offers itself for the service 
of divinity, as in the fitness of things it ouglit to do. For, 
like all things in the universe, art can find its self-fulfil¬ 
ment only when it enlarges and transcends itself, and 

44. YI, 13-11-1924. 

45. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy: Figures of Speech or Figures 
of Thought, p. 10. Cf. “But small the bliss that sense alone 
bestows.”—Oliver Goldsmith: The Traveller, 

46. Essays and Lectures, p. 211. 
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reaches out to something higher and nobler than itself 
for which it lives and works, and ultimately loses itself 
in that other. That indeed is, or ought to be, the justifica¬ 
tion and goal of all existence. The aim of art, therefore, 
is not ^enjoyment’ so much as ‘elevation’ (including what 
Plato termed ‘Katharsis’,^^ an ‘emotional cleansing’, i.e* 
cleansing the self of all impurities). 

Says Eadhakrishnan: 

“The greatest gifts of art are peace and reconcilia¬ 
tion.”^® “Its essential aim is not so much to entertain 
or instruct as to kindle the spirit in us.”^Q “A thing of 
beauty refines and purifies us even without our knowing 
it >>50 Great literature is not the criticism of life but 
the transforming of it.”®"’ 

While it is true that art (including creative litei’a- 
ture) should neither “provide us with lessons”,nor 
should have any “palpable design upon us”,*' ® nor should 
it lose its way in “deserts of preaching”,®*^ it is also true 
that “all art that deals with life seriously must be ethical 
in some way”,®®—in a higher way, as shown above. 
“There is higher Mork for Art than the arts.”®® “Great 
literature is the bond that connects man with man.”®^ 
It is the voice of the Deep calling unto the Deep. In this, 
sense art is both human and divine. 

47. Sophist 266, 227. 

48. An Idealist View of life, p. 194. 

49. Address on ‘Moral Values in Literature ’—Indian Writers, 
in Council, p. 90. 

50. Ibid, p. 97. 

51. Ibid, p. 90. 

52. Ibid, p. 96. 

53. Keats. 

54. John Morley on Wordsworth. 

55. Arthur McDowall: Thomas Hardy, p. 32. 

56. R. W. Emerson: Essay on Art, 

57. S. Radhakrishnan: Op Cit, p. 97. 
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XII 

It is possible for no man, however titanic his energy, 
to be a saint, a political leader, a speaker, a thinker, a 
writer, a jail-goer, and at the same time a connoisseur of 
art. ^‘I am not an art student,’^ said Gandhiji. ‘‘My 
functions are different from the artist His domi¬ 

nant interest Jay in the pursuit of Truth, and his ceaseless 
striving after the Good which followed as a corollary to 
Truth. “Truth,’’ he said, “is the first thing to be sought 
for, and Beauty and Goodness will then be added unto 
you.”®® In his order of valuation. Goodness came next to 
Truth. He never tired of repeating, to girls whom he 
induced to give up their ornaments, the adage: ‘Handsome 
is that handsome does.’ Tliis is the beauty of character— 
‘moral beauty’, which, in the opinion of some thinkers, is 
preferable to beauty of the form: 

“In modern civilization individuals whose conduct 
is inspired by a moral id(‘al are very seldom encountered. 
However, such individuals still exist. We cannot help 
noticing their aspect when we meet them. Moral beauty 
is an exceptional and very striking phenomenon. He 
who has contemplated it but once never forgets its 
aspect. This form of beauty is far more impressive 
than the beauty of nature and of science. It gives to 
those who possess its divine gifts, a strange, an inexplicable 
power. It increases the strength of intellect. It esta¬ 
blishes peace among men. Much more than science, art, 
and religious rites, moral beauty is the basis of 
civilization.”®® 


58. YI, 20-11-1924. 

59. Ibid. 

€0. Alexis Carrel: Man, the Unknown, p. 127. 
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XIII 

‘‘Even ]iij>'lier tliaii the life of ai‘t is the art of 
says Will Dnraiit/^^ Gandhiji would have heartily en¬ 
dorsed the proposition. “Tliere is truly suffieient art in 
my life, tliough you may not see what you call works of 
are about me,” said lie.^^^ He eiaiined to be an artist 
himself/“Life must immensely exceed all the arts put 
together.... To me the greatest artist is surely he who 
lives the finest life.”^"^ ‘The finest’, that is the most 
truthful, the cleanest, overflowing with love and a spirit 
of service. All elements in it^—thought, word, and deed 
harmonize and create a poise, an ecpiilibrium, samatvay^^^ 
which make it veritably a piece of art. 

“That mind and soul according well 

May make one music as before 

But vaster.” G 6 

“Jesus was, to my mind, a supreme artist,” said 
Gandhiji, “because he saw and expressed Truth; and so 
was Muhammad, the Quran being the most perfect com¬ 
position in all Arabic literature—at any rate, that is what 
scholars say. It is because both of them strove first for 
Truth that the grace of expression came in; and yet 
neither Jesus nor Muhammad wrote on art. That is the 
Truth and Beauty I crave for, live for and would die 

for/^67 


61. The Mansions of Philosophy, p. 20. 

62. YI, 13-11-1924. 

63. Dilip Kumar Roy: Op Cit, p. 75. 

64. Ibid, p. 77. 

65. BG, 2; 48. Mahadev Desai suggested ‘art of life’ as the 
synonym for ‘Yoga’.—The Gospel of Selfless Action or the Gita 
according to Gandhi, p. 19. 

66. Tennyson: In Memoriam, 

67. YI, 20-11-1924. 
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-Asdoticisiu naturally fitted into sneli a life and 
enriehed it. do maintain that aseetieism is the p:reatest 
art in life,’’ said Gandhiji. “ F^or what is art but beauty 
in simplieity, and what is aseetieism but the loftiest mani« 
festal ion of simple beauty in daily life shorn of artificia¬ 
lities and mak('-beli(‘ves? That is why I always say that 
a true aseetic not only practises art but lives it.”^'^ 

XTV 

In India, we had little difficulty in understanding 
this view. His own life was befon* ns as a living example 
of it. Munshi gives him a place in the galaxy of supreme 
artists of life pi*oduced by India.Nehru, describing 
him as “the perfect ar1ist’\ explains the title as follows: 

“During his long life, full of hard work and activity 
and novel adventure out of the common rut, there is hard¬ 
ly any jarring note anywhere. All his manifold activities 
became progressively a symphony, and ('very word he 
spoke and every gesture that he iriade fitted into this, and 
so unconsciously he became the p('rfect artist, for ho learnt 
the art of living, though the way of life he had adopted 
'was very different from the world’s way. It bec'ame ap¬ 
parent that the pursuit of truth and goodness leads among 
other things to this artistry in life. . . .Even in his death 
there was a magnificence and comydete artistry. It was 
from every point of vicAv a fitting climax to the man and 
to the life he had lived. 


68. Dilip Kumar Roy: Op Cit, p. 75. 

69. K. M. Munshi: The Creative Art of Life, p. 77. 

70. Article in Mahatma Gandhi (Ed.) by S. Radhakrishnan, 
pp. 434-5. 
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